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NEWS and NOTES 2 


@ Assembly Adjourns 


The General Assembly decided on December 6 to 
recess on December 11-12 and convene again on April 1 
at Lake Success for the second part of the Third Session. 
It will be recalled that the first session was also held in 
two parts, one in London and the other in New York. 
So far, therefore, it may be said that wherever an Assem- 
bly session may start, it always winds up in New York. 
The decision to recess was passed by 43 votes to 13, with 
2 abstentions. 

A United Kingdom proposal that the Assembly con- 
tinue in session in Paris until it had completed all items 
on the agenda was rejected and so also was a Polish pro- 
posal that items not completed by December 12 be re- 
ferred to the next regular session. 


@ Human Rights 


Probabiy more thought and care and more serious 
debate has gone into the formulation of the “Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights” than any other interna- 
tional document in recent years. This was the opinion 
of Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, Chairman of the Third 
Committee, which adopted the Declaration as a whole at 
3 o'clock in the morning of December 7. The historic 
document then went to the Assembly for approval. 
Meanwhile. the Third Committee followed up its adoption 
of the Declaration with a resolution requesting Member 
Governments to use every means within their power to 
publicize it, and asking the Secretary-General to have it 
published and distributed in all possible languages (see 


page 1003). 


© Old Age Rights 


The Third Committee—which has been occupied almost 
throughout the General Assembly with the Declaration 
of Human Rights—briefly considered an Argentine Draft 
Declaration of Old Age Rights. At one stage the Com- 
mittee adjourned its debate on Human Rights to receive 
the Argentine resolution and to hear Dr. Bramuglia. 
The Committee then decided, by 28 votes to 0, with 10 
abstentions, to communicate the Draft Declaration of Old 
Age Rights to the Economic and Social Council for study 
and report. 
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e@ Berlin 


Basic to any four-power settlement of the current Berlin 
dispute is agreement on ways and means of establishing 
a single currency under quadripartite control. One hope- 
ful development has been the recent acceptance by the 
four occupying Governments of a plan, suggested by Dr. 
Bramuglia, President of the Security Council for Novem- 
ber, to create a financial experts commission composed 
of six “neutral” members of the Council. This Committee 
is to report back with recommendations for the establish- 
ment of a single currency for Berlin. Meanwhile the 
Western Powers have reported other recent developments 


to the Council (see page 1020). 


e Palestine 


After one of the most intensive and complex debates 
in its history, the Political Committee adopted. on De- 
cember 4, an amended version of the United Kingdom 
proposal aimed at achieving a lasting settlement of the 
Palestine question. This resolution calls for the establish- 
ment of a Conciliation Commission—composed of three 
members selected by a special Assembly committee of the 
Big Five—to “take steps to assist the Governments and 
authorities concerned to achieve a final settlement of all 
questions outstanding between them.” In doing this, the 
Commission was to assume what functions of the Mediator 
it considered necessary. 

At the same time, the Political Committee rejected a 
Soviet proposal calling for immediate withdrawal of 
all foreign troops and military personnel from Palestine, 
and two Syrian draft resolutions: requesting a_five- 
member Commission to prepare proposals for a single 
independent Palestinian state; and requesting an ad- 
visory opinion from the International Court of Justice 
on the international status of Palestine since the end of 


the British mandate (see page 1026). 


e Palestine Refugee Relief 

Plans for large-scale relief for refugees in the Middle 
East are now well under December 4, the 
Secretary-General announced the appointment of Stanton 
Griffis, United States Ambassador to Egypt, as Director 
of the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, who 
will take up his duties immediately. Mr. Griffis. who in 


way. On 
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1944-45 was commander of the American Red Cross in 
the Pacific theatre of war. has been given leave of 
absence by the United States Government in order to 
take this appointment. Meanwhile. the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund is now supply- 
ing daily rations to Arab and Jewish refugee children 
in the new city of Jerusalem, while supplies under the 
Fund’s auspices are flowing to other places where Pales- 
tinian refugee children are being cared for. The Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization has contributed 100,000 
woollen blankets and 7,000 tons of flour. 


e Balkans 


Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were asked to halt 
all aid and support to the Greek guerrillas in a resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly on November 27. which 
found that such assistance endangers peace in the Balkans 
and threatens the independence and territorial integrity 
of Greece. Approved by a vote of 47 to 6, the Assembly’s 
resolution also authorized continuation of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkan during 1949 
with special emphasis on its conciliation functions. 

These were majority decisions but the Assembly 
took the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the countries concerned, on 
repatriation of Greek children, and on conciliation talks 


also unanimous action on 


now proceeding in Paris in the presence of the Assembly 
President and the Secretary-General (see page 1017). 


@ Reduction of Armaments 


Culminating lengthy debates, the Assembly on Novem- 
her 19 decided on the approach to be taken to the prob- 
lem of regulating and reducing conventional armaments 
and armed forces. Endorsing the course of action recom- 
mended by the Political Committee and rejecting Soviet 
and Polish proposals for a one-third reduction by the Big 
Five during one year, the Assembly recommended that 
the Security Council should pursue its study of the 
problem through the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments, whose first attention should be devoted to formulat- 
ing specific proposals. These proposals should be for the 
receipt, checking, and publication, “by an international 
organ of control within the framework of the Security 
Council,” of full information to be supplied by all Mem- 
ber states with regard to their “effectives” and conven- 
tional armaments (see page 1023). 


e Kashmir 


The Security Council met in Paris on November 25 
to take up the India-Pakistan question again in the light 
of an interim report just received from its India-Pakistan 
Commission. The report stated that after ten weeks of 
activity on the sub-continent the Commission felt that 
it had temporarily exhausted the possibilities of further 
negotiations for restoring peace and order to the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. But when addressing the Council 
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the Commission’s Rapporteur was able to strike an op- 
timistic note. Both Dominions, he reported, seemed to 
be receptive to informal suggestions which had been put 
to them recently. After a brief debate the President, 
expressing the sense of the meeting, assured the Com- 
mission of the Security Council’s full support in its efforts 
for peaceful settlement (see page 1037). 


e Admission of New Members 


After reviewing the entire question of the admission of 
new Members to the United Nations, the Assembly’s ad 
hoc Political Committee approved proposals which, if 
adopted by the Assembly, would result in recommenda- 
tions to the Security Council to reconsider the applica- 
tions for Membership of all twelve states who have not 
received favorable recommendations from the Council 
so far. Two of the draft resolutions are of a general 
nature. and the other eight deal with seven specific 
states whose applications had been “vetoed” in the 
the negative vote of the U.S.S.R. 


Council by (see 


page 1049). 
e South-West Africa 


For the third year in succession the future of South- 
West Africa was the subject of an Assembly resolution. 
Once again the Assembly, voting 43 to 1, with 5 absten- 
tions. reiterated its recommendation that the Territory 
be placed under Trusteeship. It noted with regret that 
South Africa had not carried out the earlier recommenda- 
tion. Till such time as a settlement with the United 
Nations on this question is reached, the Assembly re- 
quested the Union Government to submit reports on its 
administration of the Territory. These will be examined 
by the Trusteeship Council as in 1948. The Assembly 
noted the Union Government's statement that it will con- 
tinue to administer the Territory in the spirit of the 
League mandate and the assurance given by its rep- 
resentative that proposed new arrangements do not mean 
incorporation and will not mean absorption of the Ter- 
ritory (see page 1042). 


e Fourth Session of ECAFE 


“The object of this Commission and other regional 
commissions and the specialized agencies is to put the 


Security Council out of business.” It was with this re- 
mark that John J. Dedman, Australia’s Minister for 
Defence and Post-War Reconstruction: welcomed dele- 
gates to the fourth session of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, which began at Lapstone. 
Australia, on November 29. : 

One early decision of the session was to approve Nepal 
for admission as associate member. This was followed 
by decisions to admit both the Republic of Indonesia 
“and the rest of Indonesia, without prejudice to a politi- 
cal settlement in Indonesia.” 

(Continued on page 1010) 
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Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


“Read, Ponder, and Apply this Document” 


a TWO MONTHs of daily debate, during which the 
members gave meticulous attention to possible 
nuances of interpretation of each Article. the Third Com- 
mittee concluded its consideration of the Draft Declara- 
tion of Human Rights on December 1. 

The Declaration which was finally decided upon, not 
only re-states the inalienable rights of every human being. 
but recognizes several hitherto not stated in any similar 
document. When the wording of the last Article had 
been agreed, the Committee handed the approved text to 
a drafting committee, with instructions to examine the 
whole Declaration from the standpoint of arrangement, 
consistency, and uniformity! This was done and the Third 
Committee sat through December 6 until 3 o’clock on 
the following morning to adopt the whole Declaration by 
29 votes in favor, none against and 7 abstentions. 

There were so many changes in the text that the sub- 
committee had to alter the sequence of the Articles. One 
of the alterations madé was in the title. The decision was 
to call the historic document The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights instead of the International Declaration. 

At a press conference on the afternoon of December 7, 
Dr. Charles Malik, Chairman of the Third Committee, said 
that more thought and care and more serious debate had 
probably gone into the formulation of the Declaration 
than into any other international document in recent 
years. Practically every ultimate problem of human life— 
from God to social security—was brought out and dis- 
cussed during the debate, he said, but in accordance with 
secular sentiment in the modern world, God has been 
excluded from the final Declaration while security has 
been most definitely included. 

“Do you want to know what present-day organized 
society, what 58 Members of the United Nations think 
about man; about you and me?” asked Dr. Malik. “Do 
you want to know what they think about our human 
dignity, our inherent rights as human beings, and our 
fundamental principles without which we should not be 
human at all? If you do, then read, ponder, and apply 
this document.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Chairman of the Human Rights 
Commission, expressed the belief that the Declaration 
would have an important effect on public opinion and on 
the man in the street who would want to know whether 
his government was prepared to apply its provisions. 

The Declaration at the time of writing still had to be 
approved by the General Assembly. When it is, it will go 
into world-wide effect immediately. 

Meanwhile, the Third Committee followed up the adop- 
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tion of the Declaration with steps to provide for its 
world-wide dissemination. It adopted a French resolution 
(with amendments from Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public) which requests governments of Member states to 
use every means within their power to publicize the 
Declaration and cause it to be “disseminated, displayed. 
read, and expounded” in schools and other institutions. 
The resolution also asked the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to have the Declaration widely dis- 
seminated, published, and distributed. not only in’ the 
official languages of the Organization, but in all possible 
languages. 

Summaries of the Committee discussions on Articles | 
to 15 have already appeared in the BULLETIN. In the fol- 
lowing pages we give a summary of the discussion of 
Articles 16 to 23. In the next issue the debate on the 
remaining Articles will be published, together with the 
final text of the Declaration as approved by the Assembly. 


Article 16 


“Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; this right includes free- 
dom to change his religion or belief, and 
freedom, either alone, or in community with 
others and in public or in private, to manifest his 
religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship 
and observance.” 


This Article, which was described by Mr. de Athayde 
(BRAZIL) as the most important in the whole Declara- 
tion, caused a long and unusually interesting debate. 
It ranged from man’s conscience——the working of 
which, it was pointed out, is not a process which can be 
regulated by law—to missionary work, mortifications 
called for by some religions, and the practice until re- 
cently of human sacrifice. It also raised questions on the 
character of religion: is it an emotion, a faith or a habit 
of life? 

The discussion brought forth five amendments, one of 
which, proposed by U.S.S.R., asked that everyone be 
guaranteed freedom of thought and freedom to perform 
religious services “in accordance with the laws of the 
country concerned and the requirements of public moral- 
ity.” The U.S.S.R., said Mr. Pavlov. placed particular 
emphasis on freedom of thought, which it was necessary 
to sanction in order to promote the development of sci- 
ence, and take account of the existence of free-thinkers, 
whose reasoning had led them to discard all the old fash- 
ioned beliefs and religious fanaticisms. Furthermore, he 
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contended, certain religious practices represented a real 
danger to society. Thus, in South Africa, the practice 
of strange beliefs, had, until recently, taken the form of 
human sacrifice. National legislation had to put an end 
to such inhuman and barbarian practices. In the Far 
East, he added, there exist sects whose religious fanati- 
cism leads them to savage mortification. The purpose of 
the U.S.S.R. amendment was to condemn such public 
ceremonies. Mr. Baroody (Saupt ARABIA), who moved 
an amendment asking for the second part of the Article 
to read “Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion,” had something critical to say 
about missionaries. Throughout history, he declared, 
missionaries have often abused their rights by becoming 
the forerunners of political intervention, and there were 
many instances of murderous conflict resulting from mis- 
sionary efforts. Mr. Contoumas (GREECE) also wondered 
whether the phrase “freedom to manifest his religion or 
belief” might not lead to unfair practices of proselytizing. 
On the other hand, Mr. Acquino (PHILIpPINEs) held 
strongly that for many, including himself, religion is an 
expression of faith. He agreed that there must be differ- 
ences of opinion regarding religion, especially over its 
definition. But the U.S.S.R. amendment, he said, would 


result in maintaining the status quo in the world instead 


of aiming at expressing a common philosophy for all 
nations. It was clearly reactionary in character. The 
point made by Mr. Cassin (FRANCE) was that proclaiming 
that all men had the right to change their beliefs might 
result in a certain lowering of respect for religion. But. 
he admitted, the Committee must place itself on a 
broader plane of humanity as a whole and adopt all the 
consequences of proclaiming freedom of thought. It 
was Mr. de Arechaga (Urucuay) who pointed out 
that freedom of conscience is not a concept which can be 
legislated upon. Therefore, he maintained, it would 
be out of place in a legal document. All five amendments 
were rejected, and the draft text of the Article. voted 
first in two phases, was finaly adopted as a whole by 38 
votes to 3. with three abstentions. 


Article 17 


“Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion 
and expression; the right includes freedom to 
hold opinions without interference and to seek, 
receive, and impart information and _ ideas 
through any media and regardless of frontiers.” 


The debate took an unusual turn when this Article 
came up for discussion. The U.S.S.R. delegate moved 
two amendments that would have replaced the Commis- 
sion’s draft. and nearly the whole of the discussion re- 
volved around the amendments—which were not accepted. 
The proposed Soviet substitute wording was: 

“1. In accordance with the principles of democracy and 
in the interests of strengthening international collabora- 
tion and world peace. everyone must be legally guar- 
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anteed the right freely to express his opinions and, in 
particular, freedom of speech and the press and also free- 
dom of artistic expression. Freedom of speech and the 
press shall not be used for purposes of propagating 
fascism, aggression, and for provoking hatred as between 
nations. 


“2. For the purpose of enabling the wider masses of 
the people and their organizations to give free expression 
to their opinions, the state will assist and co-operate in 
making available the material resources (premises, print- 
ing presses, paper, etc.) necessary for the publication of 
democratic organs of the press.” 


The second amendment was that the following changes 
should be introduced in the text: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of thought and its 
expression, wherein is included freedom of conviction and 
freedom of access to sources of information and means of 
communication for the transmission of information in 
the territory of his own country and also in other coun- 
tries. within limits corresponding to the interests of na- 
tional security.” 

In support of these proposals, Mr. Pavlov ( U.S.S.R.) 
said that the freedom of speech for the propagation of 
aggression could not be permitted, and he again accused 
sections of the American press of encouraging a war 
psychosis. It was obvious, he admitted, that not all the 
United States press was guilty and that this “policy of 
aggression” did not reflect the views of the American 
people. The purpose of the second part of the U.S.S.R. 
amendment, he said, was to determine how freedom of 
speech and of the press could be implemented. 

None of the delegates, except those representing the 
Eastern European states, offered much support for the 
Soviet viewpoint, since all argued against it. Mr. Acquino 
(PHILIPPINES) said the effect of the Soviet amendment 
would be to create a controlled press such as existed in 
all totalitarian countries. Several members stressed the 
fact that the draft resolution as presented was virtually 
the same as that adopted by the Conference on Freedom 
of Information. held in Geneva in the spring of this year. 
Mr. Grumbach (FRANCE) asked the U.S.S.R. delegate 
what he understood by the word “fascism.” Mr. Pavlov’s 
answer was “the bloody dictatorship of the most reac- 
tionary section of capitalism and monopolies,” to which 
he added that both the Yalta and Potsdam conferences had 
defined the word. 

The first part of the U.S.S.R. amendment was put to 
vote, sentence by sentence, each vote resulting in re- 
jection with the exception of one sentence which read: 
“Freedom of speech and the press shall not be used for 
provoking hatred as between natjons.” This was not 
adopted. however. It received a tie vote of 19 both for and 
against, with 8 abstentions. Paragraph two was rejected 
by 34 votes to 8. with 4 abstentions. Similarly, a re-draft 
of the second part of the Article proposed by U.S.S.R. 
was rejected by 26 votes to 6, with 10 abstentions. Then 
an addition to the Commission’s draft reading “within 
limits corresponding to the interests of national security 
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and public morality” was rejected by 22 to 9, with 5 
abstentions. After other minor amendments had also been 
rejected, Article 17 was adopted by 36 votes in favor and 
6 against. 


Article 18 


“Everyone has the right to freedom of assembly 
and association.” 


Much criticism was levelled at the wording of this 
Article. Even Mrs. Roosevelt (Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights) submitted an amendment, 
although she withdrew it at the beginning of the debate. 
It was that the words “especially for the promotion and 
protection of the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration.” should be added to the text. On further 
consideration, she said, her delegation had decided to 
support the terse and compact original wording. 

It was this very terseness, however, that raised doubts 
in the minds of so many delegates. Mr. Pavlov thought 
that it should be specified that all gatherings of an anti- 
democratic nature should be forbidden by law. Steps had 
to be taken. he said, to ensure that the monster of fascism 
did not rise again. Mr. Oribe (URuGuay) felt it would 
be necessary to put the word “peaceful” before the word 
“assembly”: also that the text should state a man’s free- 
dom not to belong to an association as well as to belong 
to one. Mr. Dehousse (BELGIUM) pointed out that the 
Article did not state whether the individual had the 
right to freedom of peaceful or armed assembly. Neither 
was it clear whether private or public assembly was 
meant. The point made by Mr. St. Lot (Hart1) was that 
in every country there are associations of evil-doers, and 
what would happen if they justified their activities under 
Article 18 of the Declaration? The Chairman, Dr. Charles 
Malik, pointed out that if the text were read in conjunc- 
tion with Article 28, perhaps some of Mr. St. Lot’s fears 
would be dissipated. But Mr. St. Lot replied that if the 
meaning of each Article could not be understood without 
reference to other parts of the Declaration the document 
would not be simple enough to be understood by all 
the peoples of the world. Mr. Mencel (PoLANpD) said a 
text should be adopted that would lead to laws guarantee- 
ing the rights of assembly in all countries, including 
non-self-governing and Trust Territories. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Corbet (UniTED Kincpom) thought that the 
Article was one of the most simple and direct of the 


whole Declaration and needed no improvements. Many 
amendments were offered. One from the U.S.S.R. pro- 


posed replacing the text with: “In the interests of 
democracy. a legal guarantee must be provided for free- 
dom of assembly and street 
demonstrations and the organization of voluntary so- 
cieties and unions. All societies and unions and other 
organizations of a fascist or anti-democratic nature. 
as well as their activity in any form, are forbidden by 
law under pain of punishment.” This, however. was re- 
jected. the first part by 29 votes to six with 12 absten- 


meeting, processions, 
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tions; the second part by 28 votes to seven, with 12 
abstentions. Poland and Belgium agreed on a proposal to 
add to the text the qualification “of which activity is in 
conformity with the aims and principles of the United 
Nations Charter.” but the amendment was rejected, by 23 
to 14, with 9 abstentions. The proposal to insert the 
word “peaceful” before the word “assembly” was 
adopted by 21 votes to 16, with six abstentions, and a 
Uruguayan amendment to add “No-one may be com- 
pelled to belong to an association” was adopted by 36 to 
3, with 9 abstentions. 


The amended Article was then adopted by 36 to 3, 
with 7 abstentions. It read: 


“Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful 
assembly and association. No-one may be com- 
pelled to belong to an association.” 


Article 19 


“1_Everyone has the right to take part in the gov- 
ernment of his country, directly or through 
his freely chosen representative. 


**2—Everyone has the right of access to public em- 
ployment in his country. 


*“3—Everyone has the right to a government which 
conforms to the will of the people.” 


Few of the members seemed satisfied with the wording 
of this Article. There was great difficulty in finding a 
formula acceptable to the majority. The matter was 
debated through several long sessions and a variety of sug- 
gestions were made in order to reach a compromise. First 
Mrs. Lindstrom (SWEDEN) pointed out that the Article 
should make clear just how the will of the people relative 
to their form of government should find expression. Then 
Mr. Canas (Costa Rica) emphasized that it was equally 
important to provide the right to oppose a government 
and to take steps to replace it by legal means. If this 
right were lost, he declared, all human rights would be 
lost. Mr. Pavlov, however, hesitated to accept this amend- 
ment because it might provide the possibility for fascist 
elements to overthrow the government. Several speakers 
thought that the text needed to be clarified, especially 
the third paragraph. Mr. de Arechaga seemed to express 
the consensus of opinion when he declared that this 
Article was one of the most perplexing in the whole 
Declaration. The preceding Articles, he pointed out, 
had dealt with the rights of man, while this one dealt 
with the rights of the citizen. ‘The Committee obviously 
agreed, he thought. that the will of the people should be 
expressed, but the formulas put forward were capable of 
having exactly the opposite effect. Some members 
doubted the use of the word “everyone” which would 
include alien residents of a country and lunatics. Even- 
tually Mrs. Begtrup (DENMARK) proposed, and Mrs. 
Corbet seconded, that the authors of the many amend- 
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ments should get together unofficially to prepare a joint 
text. Mr. Pavlov and Mr. Kaminsky (BYELORUSSIAN 
S.S.R.) also made a similar proposal—that the meeting 
should adjourn on the understanding that a joint text 
should be prepared. At the next session a compromise 
text was put to the vote in several parts. Other amend- 
ments were also offered. Finally an amended form of the 
text was adopted by a vote of 39 to one against, with 
one abstention. The approved text read: 


*1—Everyone has the right to take part in the gov- 
ernment of his country, directly or through 
freely chosen representatives. 

“2—Everyone has the right of equal access to pub- 

lic service in his country. 

-The will of the people shall be the basis of the 

authority of government; this will shall be ex- 

pressed in periodic and genuine elections 
which shall be universal and equal and shall 
be held by secret vote or by equivalent free 


voling procedures.” 
Article 20 


“Everyone as a member oj society has a right to 
social security and is entitled to the realization, 
through national effort and international co-op- 
eration, and in accordance with the organization 
and resources of each state. of the economic, 
social and cultural rights set out below.” 


There was considerable debate on this Article, especial- 
ly on the correct interpretation of the phrase * 
security.” Mr. Alvarado (Peru) declared that it meant. 
in this instance. social justice in the broad sense; not 
the protection of the individual from want in the narrow, 
technical sense. Mr. Pavlov recalled that, in the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, the French and Lebanese rep- 
resentatives had proposed the insertion in the Declaration 
of an Article to serve as a preamble to Articles 21 and 
26. in order to emphasize the importance of the social 
rights stated in them. Those rights, the result of social 
progress in the 19th and 20th centuries. had not appeared 
in any of the previous declarations of the rights of man. 
The U.S.S.R. amendment (which was subsequently re- 
jected) was intended to stress the need to ensure for 
every individual a real opportunity to enjoy all the rights 
mentioned in the Declaration. Mr. Cassin also em- 
phasized that Article 20 was intended as an “umbrella” 
to the immediately following Articles. 


‘social 


Mr. Santa Cruz (CuiLe) thought that in order to avoid 
confusion as to the meaning of the phrase “social secur- 
ity” the Article should be redrafted to begin, “Everyone. 
as a member of society, has the right to be protected. 
biologically and economically, against insecurity.” But 


Mr. Corominas (ARGENTINA) thought that the words “as 
a member of society” were superfluous, since everyone 
is automatically a member of society. Furthermore, to 
him social security meant the right of every individual 
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to be protected against the consequences of a reduction, 
suspension or loss of the ability to earn a livelihood. Mrs. 
Roosevelt underlined the fact that the essential elements 
of the Article were the two phrases, “through national 
effort and international co-operation” and “in accord- 
ance with the organization and resources of each state.” 
Mr. de Athayde saw social security as the fundamental 
idea of the Article, and in that idea he also saw the con- 
tribution of the present generation to the social progress 


of mankind. 
Two days’ debate brought forth ten amendments, all 


of which were eventually rejected, with the exception of 
that put forward by Cuba, which deleted the final words 


“set out below” from the original draft and added “in- 
dispensable for his dignity and the free development of 
his personality.” The Article, thus amended, was ap- 
proved by 36 votes to one, with three abstentions. The 
adopted wording read: 


“Everyone, as a member of society, has the right 
to social security and is entitled to the realiza- 
tion, through national effort and international 
co-operation, and in accordance with the organ- 
ization and resources of each state, of the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights indispensable 
for his dignity and the free development of his 
personality.” 


Article 21 


“1—-Everyone has the right to work, to just and 
favorable conditions of work and pay and to 
protection against unemployment. 


“2—Everyone has the right to equal pay for equal 
work. 

“3—-Everyone is free to form and to join trade 
unions for the protection of his interests.” 


The Committee had great difficulty over this Article. 
It was discussed through three lengthy sessions, at which 
a variety of amendments were considered. One put for- 
ward by the U.S.S.R. and another by Cuba were both 
adopted, but when the draft, thus amended, was put to 
the vote. it was rejected. The result was that it had to 
be sent to a drafting committee. The difficulty did not 
seem to arise from lack of agreement on a man’s right 
to work, but on the state’s responsibility in the matter 
and on points such as whether a man should have the 
right or the obligatory duty to join a trade union. 

Unemployment, Mr. Pavlov said, is one of the greatest 
misfortunes of the working class. Betwéen 20 and 30 
million people—not counting those of the East—are 
permanently unemployed, and even in a country as 
wealthy as the United States official figures put the 
number of unemployed at over two million. Unemploy- 
ment was impossible in the U.S.S.R. owing to the socialist 
economy and the absence of private property and ex- 
ploitation. Mr. Thorn (NEw ZEALAND) made the point 
that the Article implied that the individual was free to 
join or not to join a trade union. His country could not 
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accept that because in 1936 a law had been passed making 
it illegal for employers covered by the Industrial Con- 


ciliation and Arbitration Act to employ non-union 
members. 

Mr. Anze-Matienzo (BoLiviA) thought thai in view 
of such things as inflation the word “real” should be in- 
serted before the word “pay.” It was important to state 
that remuneration for work should have a certain pur- 
chasing power, he thought. Others thought it important 
that the right to choose one’s work should be stated 
specifically. while Mr. Altman (PoLanp) said that if 
the Declaration was to go beyond the ideas proclaimed in 
the 18th century it must lay down clearly the obligations 
of the state and society to prevent unemployment. 

It was clear that although they agreed to several in- 
dividual amendments, the members were not satisfied with 
the final wording that was produced. A drafting sub- 
committee produced a revised version which was adopted 


by 39 votes to 1, with two abstentions. The text read: 


*1—Everyone has the right to work, to free choice 
of employment, to just and favorable condi- 
tions of work and to protection against unem- 
ployment. 

“2—Everyone, without discrimination, has the 
right to equal pay for equal work. 

*“3—Everyone who works has the right to just and 
favorable remuneration ensuring for his fam- 
ily and himself an existence worthy of human 
dignity and supplemented if necessary, by 
means of social protection. 

Everyone has the right to form and to join 
trade unions for the protection of his in- 
terests.” 


When members explained their vote on this Article, 
Mrs. Roosevelt recalled that she was the only one to vote 
against. She had done so, she said, because the Article 
was so badly drafted that it would take many years to 
determine the meaning of the expression “an existence 
worthy of human dignity.” 


Article 22 


“1—Everyone has the right to a standard of living, 
including food, clothing, housing and medical 
care, and to social services, adequate for the 
health of himself and his family and to secur- 
ity in the event of unemployment, sickness, 
disability, old age or other lack of livelihood 
in circumstances beyond his control. 

“*2—Mother and child have the right to special care 
and assistance.” 


Discussion on this Article was directed chiefly towards 
a sharper definition of the rights to security. Another 
point discussed was the rights of illegitimate children. 
Discrimination against children born out of wedlock, 
said Mr. Ratko (YuGostavia) had led in some countries 
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to serious infringement of human rights. The problem 
was serious because in some countries as many as 30 
per cent of all children were illegitimate. That meant 
that thousands of citizens were held responsible for a state 
of affairs that was completely beyond their control. The 
Declaration could not ignore that form of inequality. 
He moved an amendment to correct this omission. Mrs. 
Roosevelt pointed out that paragraph two of the draft 
text provided for the protection of all children, without 
any discrimination. It was not necessary. therefore, to 
Mr. 


concerned with the social security of the worker and 


single out illegitimate children. Pavlov was more 
thought it important that workers should be covered by 
social insurance either at the expense of the state or the 
employer, according to the conditions prevailing in each 
country. 

During the discussion the Committee dealt with amend- 
ments and substitute drafts submitted by nine delegations. 
Finally a Chinese amendment, slightly amplifying the 
original text was adopted, paragraph by paragraph, and 
then a Norwegian addition to this amended text was 
adopted specifically mentioning illegitimate children. 
With these alterations the draft was adopted by 40 votes 
to 0. with 2 abstentions. The approved text read: 


| Everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of him- 
self and of his family, including food, cloth- 
ing. housing and medical care and necessary 
social services, and the right to security in the 
event of unemployment, sickness, disability. 
widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood 
in circumstances beyond his control. 
Motherhood and childhood are entitled to 
special care and assistance. All children. 
whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy 
the same social protection.” 


Article 23 


Everyone has the right to education. Elemen- 
tary and fundamental education shall be free 
and compulsory and there shall be equal 
access, on the basis of merit, to higher 
education. 

Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality, to strengthen- 
ing respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, and to combatting the spirit of in- 
tolerance and hatred against other nations 
and against racial and religious groups every- 
where.” 


Two conditions were necessary for the realization of 
the statement that everyone has the right to an education, 
Mr. Kural (TuRKEY) pointed out. The first was that 
primary education must be compulsory and that secondary 
and higher education must be open to all able to profit 
by it. The second was that primary education must be 
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free—otherwise it could not be made compulsory—and 
also that secondary and higher education must be free, 
or it could not be said, as was said in Article 23, that 
there should be equal access to it on the basis of merit. 
It was at this point, he thought, that the draft text be- 
came inadequate. The viewpoint expressed by Mr. Beau- 
fort (NETHERLANDS) was that it was logical that the 
family should be given primary responsibility for educa- 
tion, because it was in the family that the child first 
learned to live as a member of the community. The 
family could not be replaced by any public or private 
institution which contributed to education. At the same 
time, the rights of children were sacred, he said, because 
a child could not demand implementation of its rights; 
parents were the most natural persons to do so, and 
parents would be unable to bear that primary respon- 
sibility unless they were able to choose the kind of 
education their children should have. Nazi Germany. 
where the Hitler Youth Movement deprived parents of 
control over their children, had provided an experience 
which should never be permitted again. 


A number of amendments were offered, and the finally 
approved text was an amended version reading as follows: 


“1_Everyone has the right to education. Educa- 
tion shall be free, at least in the elementary 
and fundamental stages. Elementary education 
shall be compulsory. Technical and profes- 
sional education shall be made generally avail- 
able, and higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

—Education shall be directed to the full devel- 
opment of the human personality and to the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; it shall promote un- 
derstanding, tolerance, and friendship among 
all nations, racial or religious groups, and 
shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. 
Parents have a prior right to choose the kind 
of education that shall be given to their 
children.” 


International Training Centre in Public Administration 


Preparatory work for the promotion of interna- 
tional training in public administration under United 
Nations auspices will be undertaken in 1949, follow- 
ing the General Assembly’s resolution of December 
4, but the program itself will not get under way 
until 1950. The resolution was adopted by 34 votes 
to 17, with 2 abstentions. 

The decision of the Assembly approved a draft 
resolution adopted by the Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee which favored the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary-General on this subject. 

The main features of the Secretary-General’s re- 
port were: (1) that efforts toward establishing such a 
centre should be confined during 1949 to the selec- 
tion of the directing staff and to carrying on detailed 
studies and preparations for operating the centre in 
1950: and (2) that, particularly in the early years. 
the United Nations and the governments concerned 
should share on an equal basis the trainees’ cost of 
subsistence and local travel expenses. 

A Brazilian draft resolution went much further 
than the recommendations of the Secretary-General. 
It would initiate the program in 1949; provide such 
training for outstanding senior and for younger civil 
servants or potential civil servants, arrange for their 
internship and provide expert assistance for govern- 
ments requesting aid in establishing or improving 
their own national institutions for training in public 


administration. This was withdrawn in favor of a 


joint United States-Venezuela proposal for starting 
the training program in 1949 and requesting the 
Secretary-General to report on progress in this respect 
to the fourth Assembly session. 

This proposal was rejected, mainly on the grounds 
of economy, by 21 votes to 19, with 4 abstentions. 
Three other proposals—by Belgium, Canada, as 
amended by Australia and India—were rejected in 
turn, and the Secretary-General’s recommendations 
were adopted by 21 votes to 18 against. with 5 ab- 
stentions. The Committee was informed that the esti- 
mated expenditure for this purpose in 1949 would be 
approximately $16,700. 

In passing the resolution, the General Assembly 
recognized the need for international facilities to pro- 
vide adequate administrative training for an increas- 
ing number of candidates of proved ability. These 
should be recruited on a wide geographical basis, 
but chiefly from the countries in greatest need of 
access to the principles, procedures and methods of 
modern administration. se 

The Assembly therefore authorized the establish- 
ment of an International Centre for Training in 
Public Administration under the direction of the 
United Nations. The Secretary-General is to report 
detailed arrangements for such a centre to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for consideration. and is to 
include this item in his budget estimates for the 
financial year 1950. 
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‘An Epoch- Making Event’ 


General Assembly’s Passage of Genocide Convention 


<r THIS FIELD relating to the sacred right of exist- 

ence of human groups.” declared Dr. Herbert V. 
Evatt, President of the General Assembly, “we are pro- 
claiming today the supremacy of international law once 
and for ever.” 

Dr. Evatt’s comment came immediately after the pas- 
sage by the plenary meeting on December 9 of the Con- 
vention on the prevention and punishment of the crime 
of genocide. The vote was 55 to 0, and there were no 
abstentions. Eight states, including the United King- 
dom and the U.S.S.R., which had abstained in the 
earlier Committee proceedings, voted for the Convention. 


In the past. as Dr. Evatt recalled, attempts had been 
made to preserve human groups from destruction, but 
such action by one nation, usually acting alone, fre- 
quently resulted in accusations of other than humani- 
tarian aims. 

“Today.” declared the President, “we are establishing 
international safeguards for the very existence of such 
groups. Whoever will act in the name of the 
United Nations will do it on behalf of universal con- 
science as embodied in this great organization. Inter- 
vention of the United Nations and other organs which 
will have to supervise application of the Convention will 
be made according to international law and not accord- 
jng to unilateral political conventions. 


human 


“Our approval of this Convention,” continued Presi- 
dent Evatt, “marks a significant advance in the develop- 
ment of international criminal law. Formerly basic 
human rights have been protected by international con- 
ventions enacting penal sanctions against piracy, the 
slave trade. and traffic in women and children. Now 
we are protecting the most fundamental right of all, 
the very right of human groups to exist. And in so 
doing the General Assembly is also taking positive 
action to fulfill its mission under Article 13 of the 
Charter to promote ‘the progressive development of 
international law and its codification.’ ” 


A convention is, in effect, an international treaty. Pas- 
sage by the General Assembly must be followed by the 
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signature and ratification of the contracting states. The 
present Convention provides that it will come into effect 
on the ninetieth day after twenty states have deposited 
with the Secretary-General their instruments of ratifica- 
ion or accession. 

President Evatt therefore urged all Members to sign 
and ratify at the earliest date “in order that basic human 
rights be given the protection of international law for 
the sake of social progress: and international peace.” 


The Convention will remain in effect for a period of 
ten years from the date of its coming into force. 


Along with the Convention, the General Assembly also 
passed two resolutions on the question of setting up an 
international tribunal for trying persons charged with 
genocide. The first resolution, in effect, asks the newly 
established International Law Commission to study and 
report on the desirability and the possibility of establish- 
ing such a tribunal. It asks the Law Commission to 
give attention in its study to the possibility of establish- 
ing a Criminal Chamber of the International Court of 
Justice. 

The second resolution is addressed to countries ratify- 
ing the Convention which administer dependent. terri- 
tories. It recommends that these countries take neces- 
sary and feasible methods to extend the application of 
the Convention to these territories. 


Prior to the voting on the Convention, the Assembly 
debated through two meetings, with the representatives 
of nineteen states participating. Discussion centred 
largely on U.S.S.R. amendments to broaden the Conven- 
tion by including direct references to fascism and nazism. 
These were defeated. So also was a Venezuelan amend- 
ment to include specific references to the systematic 
destruction of religious edifices, schools, or libraries. 
Most of the speakers took the line that though the Con- 
vention in its present form is not completely satisfactory, 
it does represent a fair measure of general agreement. 

The earlier discussion in Committee, together with the 
draft text of the Convention and the final text as passed 
by the General Assembly, follow. 





Genocide: Committee Discussions 


During the debates in the Assembly’s Sixth Committee 
several representatives doubted the effectiveness of a 
Convention but considered that the Convention, approved 
now, would keep fresh in the mind of man the horrors of 
genocide committed in the last war. That alone, they 
thought, would make such a Convention desirable and 
justify the wok involved. Others thought that the Inter- 
national Court of Justice could be the tribunal before 
which any country that committed the crime would have 
to answer. One delegate—M. Chaumont (FRANCE) — 
thought it might be the proper thing to set up an inter- 
national penal court to mete out punishment. 


But Sir Hartley Shawcross (UniTED KincpoM) said 
frankly that although he was in sympathy with the idea 
that countries of the world should enter into a Conven- 
tion on genocide, he doubted that anything could be 
done if a country decided to commit the crime. It is a 
complete delusion to suppose that the adoption of a Con- 
vention of the type proposed, even if generally adhered 
to, would give people generally a greater sense of security 
or would diminish the dangers that at present exist of per- 
secution on racial, religious or national grounds, he 
claimed. Referring to the Nuremberg trials, he pointed 
out that nobody believed that the existence of a Conven- 
tion, such as the one proposed, would have deterred the 
nazis or fascists from committing the atrocious crimes of 
which they had been guilty. Those crimes were largely the 
crimes of totalitarian states, which would not change their 
methods because of the existence of a Convention to which 
a number of nations had adhered. The world knows that 
there are certain countries where people who express po- 
litical views differing from those of the government are 
liable to persecution, while in other countries there is 
persecution on racial or religious grounds. 


No one believed, Sir Hartley continued, that a State 
committing the crime would hold back because of some 
Convention, or would surrender itself for trial by an in- 
ternational tribunal. The manifest truth is that individ- 
ual genocide is already punishable by the laws of all coun- 
tries, whereas genocide committed by States is punishable 
only by war. He reiterated that the Committee should 
not take any steps which might delude people into think- 
ing that some great step forward had been taken whereas, 
in reality, nothing at all had been changed. 


No other member of the Committee was as fully scepti- 
cal as Sir Hartley. though there were many who felt that 
the Articles of the Convention were inadequate. badly 
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expressed, and, in some cases, attempted too much. (). 
Paredes (PHILIPPINES) deprecated “the pessimism of cer- 
tain representatives,” who, he thought, seemed to have 
lost faith in the Charter itself. Dr. V. Prochazka (CzeEcu- 
OSLOVAKIA) interpreted the doubts expressed by the 
United Kingdom representative as a “kind of defeatism” 
which was not in keeping with the spirit of the Charter 
and which would lead to scepticism as to the value of in- 
ternational agreements and conventions. Although it was 
true that the existence of a convention on genocide would 
not have deterred Hitler, it would at least have precluded 
the spirit of toleration which was shown towards him, and 
would have rendered it difficult to make agreements such 
as the one concluded at Munich. 


Murder Camps 


There were those present, also, who, representing 
countries that in recent years felt the heel of an aggressor 
and people who helplessly watched their friends and rel- 
atives marched off to murder camps, spoke hopefully 
about the possible deterrent effects of a Convention. Mr. 
Lachs (PoLANnpD) for instance, pointed out that the crime 
was not a theoretical and remote one in his country. 
which had been left with deep scars as a result of bitter 
years of nazi occupation. He felt that the ad hoc com- 
mittee that had drawn up the draft deserved the thanks 
of every member for its work, even though on some is- 
sues it went too far and other fell short. 

Then, again, there were those who claimed more recent 
experience either of the crime itself or a threat of it. Mrs. 
Shaista S. Ikramullah (Pakistan) described acts of 
genocide which, she said, had been deliberately prepared 
and carefully carried out by the rulers and part of the 
population of certain Indian States. Some hundreds of 
thousands of Muslims had been exterminated. In India. 
she added, 35,000,000 Muslims are living under condi- 
tions of terror and their existence as a separate cultural 
group was threatened. These charges wére rebutted by 
India’s representative, Mr. Sundaram. They had been 
made several times before, he said, and fully answered. 
He dismissed them as an attempt to divert attention from 
Pakistan’s own guilt in Kashmir. There was, he declared. 
no question whatever of genocide, physical or cultural. 

Mr. Kaeckenbeek (BELcIUM) felt the Convention as 
expressed in the draft had “no possible chance” of being 
approved by the Belgian Government. Certain Articles 
could not not be applied under his country’s law. The 
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essential defect of the draft, he thought, was that it con- 
templated two jurisdictions, one of which already existed, 
while the other did not. International jurisdiction does 
not exist. Punishment could only be inflicted at a na- 
tional level; therefore it would be hard to see what would 
he the use of a convention. 


General Discussion 


The general discussion, which continued through five 
meetings, embraced most of the points which delegates 
subsequently put forward as amendments. M. Bartos 
(YucosLaviA), for instance, underlined the fact that the 
draft contained no provision to prevent genocide. The 
whole text dealt only with the punishment of the crime. 
The first duty of penal legislation, however, was to pre- 
vent crime before punishing it. The majority of the 
ad hoc Committee, he complained, and the majority of 
the Economic and Social Council had consistently re- 
jected all proposals to consider as crimes actions preced- 
ing and preparing genocide, such as enquiries, the con- 
struction of equipment and the preparation of materials 
for genocide. 


How could that hesitation be explained, he asked, ex- 
cept on the supposition that genocide was an integral 
part of future military plans? He was certain that many 
States wished to combat the crime effectively, and he re- 
quested that a fresh draft should be prepared providing 
for prevention as well as punishment. 


Mr. Gross (UNiTED STATES) reminded the Committee 
that the principle of outlawing genocide had been unani- 
mously accepted by all Members of the United Nations, 
and he believed that the adoption of the draft Conven- 
tion would mark an epoch in the history of civilization. 
He disagreed with those who thought there was no need 
for a Convention, merely because genocide is already il- 
legal. It was essential to give a precise definition to gen- 
ocide and to make provisions for outlawing it. Regard- 
ing the fact that genocide had been illegal since the 
Nuremberg trials, he pointed out that the Nuremberg de- 
cision did not cover genocide committed in time of peace: 
only acts committed during or in connection with war. 
Some people, he admitted, are doubtful about how many 
ratifications will be obtained for a Genocide Convention. 
but for its part, the Government of the United States 
considered the subject sufficiently important to justify 
further efforts. Having regard to the troubled state of 
the world, it was essential for the Convention to be 
adopted as soon as possible, before the memory of the 
barbarous acts already committed faded from the minds 
of men. The United States was for this reason eager to 
see the Convention adopted. 


Nuremberg Principles 


Gilberto Amado (BraziL) spoke of the connection be- 
tween genocide and the principles formulated at Nurem- 
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berg and warned the Committee against confusion. The 
text of Resolution 180 (II) of the General Assembly, he 
said, made a careful distinction between genocide and 
the crimes against humanity enumerated in Article 6 (c) 
of the Charter of the Nuremberg Trial. While it was true 
that Article 6 (c) of the Nuremberg Charter enumerated 
acts, which, by their nature, constituted genocide, such 
acts were covered by the Article only insofar as they came 
under the jurisdiction of the Tribunal, i.e. insofar as they 
had been committed either during, or in connection with 
the preparation for war. Genocide, however, is an in- 
ternational crime liable to be committed also in time of 
peace, and the Assembly had been careful to make this 
important distinction. 


The Egyptian delegation, said Mr. Rafaat, was of the 
opinion that it would be dangerous, in view of the fre- 
quent and inevitable charges of political opinion, to in- 
clude political groups among the groups of human beings 
to be protected against genocide. That did not mean 
that such groups were to left without any international 
protection whatever. The Egyptian delegation recog- 
nized the right of such groups to protection, but he con- 
sidered it should be assured under the heading of human 
rights. 


Implementation 


A point made by Mr. Perez-Perozo (VENEZUELA) was 
that while the classic conception of sovereignty is grad- 


ually giving way before the ever-growing necessity for 
international collaboration, it would have to be ascer- 
tained what limitations to their sovereignty States were 


prepared to accept in each specific case. In the case of 
genocide it would be too much to ask states to hand their 
own nationals over to foreign jurisdictions. That was 
absolutely contradictory to the fundamental principles in 
force in his own country, for instance, and he thought that 
the acceptance of such a principle could not fail to lead 
to friction and even disputes among States. And one 
could easily see that an international court could not 
decree effective sanctions against powerful states. In 
addition, the wording of the draft text of Article 7 (which 
said that the crime of genocide should be tried by a com- 
petent tribunal of the state in which the act was com- 
mitted, or by a competent international tribunal) was 
extremely vague. Very few states would be willing to 
agree to the international court mentioned unless they 
first knew what its composition and powers would be. 


The general debate lasted through five meetings, after 
which the Commitee proceeded with an Article by Article 
examination. The Committee’s decisions on the first four 
Articles appeared in the last issue of the BULLETIN (Nov. 
15). 


In the following pages we publish the text of the Con- 
vention as passed by the General Assembly together with 
the earlier draft which was discussed and substantially 
amended in Committee. 





Text of Convention on Genocide 


The following pages give the full text of the Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Gen- 
ocide. On the left hand column appears the Draft text. 


Approved 


THE CONTRACTING PARTIES HAVING CON. 
SIDERED the declaration made by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations in its resolution 96 (1) dated 
December 11, 1946, that genocide is a crime under 
international law, contrary to the spirit and aims of the 
United Nations and condemned by the civilized world; 

RECOGNIZING that ai all periods of history geno- 
cide has inflicted great losses on humanity; and 

BEING CONVINCED that, in order to liberate man- 
kind from such an odious scourge, international co- 
operaton is required; 


HEREBY AGREE AS HEREINAFTER PROVIDED: 


Article 1 


The contracting Parties confirm that genocide, 
whether committed in time of peace or in time of war, 
is a crime under international law which they undertake 
to prevent and punish. 


Article 2 


In the present Convention, genocide means any of 
the following acts committed with intent to destroy, in 
whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or religious 
group, as such: (a) killing members of the group; (b) 
causing serious bodily or mental harm to members of 
the group; (c) deliberately inflicting on the group con- 
ditions of life calculated to bring about its physical de- 
struction in whole or in part; (d) imposing measures 
intended to prevent births wtihin the group: (e) forcibly 
transferring children of the group to another group. 


Article 3 


The following acts shall be punishable: 

(a) Genocide; 

(b) Conspiracy to commit genocide; 

(c) Direct and public incitement to commit genocide; 

(d) Attempt to commit genocide; 

(e) Complicity in genocide. 

(The Committee at first deleted the Article dealing 
with cultural genocide. This decision was by a roll 
call vote of 25 to 16, with 4 abstentions, 13 members 
being absent. It was subsequently decided to reinstate 
the Article in the wording above.) 
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Draft 
“THE HIGH CONTRACTING PARTIES declaring 


that genocide is a grave crime against mankind which 
is contrary to the spirit and aims of the United Nations 
and which the civilized world condemns; having been 
profoundly shocked by many recent instances of geno- 
cide; having taken note of the fact that the International 
Military Tribunal at Nurnberg in its judgment of 30 
September-1 October, 1946, has punished under a dif- 
ferent legal description certain persons who had com- 
mitted acts similar to those which the present Convention 
aims at punishing; and being convinced that the pre- 
vention and punishment of genocide requires inter- 
national co-operation; 

HEREBY AGREE TO PREVENT AND PUNISH 
THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE AS HEREINAFTER PRO- 
VIDED:” 


Article 1 


“Genocide is a crime under international law, whether 
committed in time of peace or in time of war.” 


Article 2 


“In this Convention, genocide means any of the fol- 
lowing acts, committed with the intent to destroy a 
nation, racial, religious or political group, on grounds 
of the national or racial origin, religious beliefs, or 
political opinion of its members: 1—killing members of 
the group; 2—impairing the physical integrity of mem- 
bers of the group; 3—inflicting on members of the 
group measures or conditions of life aimed at causing 
their deaths; 4—imposing measures intended to prevent 
births within the group. 


Article 3 


“In this Convention genocide also means any delib- 
erate act committed with the intent té& destroy the 
language, religion, or culture of a national, racial or 
religious group on grounds of the national or racial 
origin or religious belief of its members, such as: 1— 
prohibiting the use of the langauge of the group; 2— 
destroying or preventing the use of libraries in daily 
intercourse, or in schools, or the printing and circula- 
tion of publications in the language of the group; 3— 
destroying or preventing the use of libraries, museums. 
schools, historical monuments, places of worship or other 
cultural institutions and objects of the group.” 
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Article 4 


Persons committing genocide or any of the other 
acts enumerated in Article 3 shall be punished, whether 
they are constitutionally responsible rulers, public offi- 
cials or private individuals. 

(This is the approved text of what was Article 5 
in the draft.) 


Article 5 


The Contracting Parties undertake to enact, in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutions, the neces- 
sary legislation to give effect to the provisions of the 
present convention and, in particular, to provide effective 
genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in Article 3. 


Article 6 


Persons charged with genocide or any of the other 
acts enumerated in Article 3 shall be tried by a com- 
petent tribunal of the State in the territory of which 
the act was committed, or by such international penal 
tribunal as may have jurisdiction with respect to those 
Contracting Parties which shall have accepted its juris- 
diction. 

(In the draft this was Article 7.) 


Article 7 


Genocide and the other acts enumerated in Article 3 
shall not be considered as political crimes for the pur- 
pose of extradition. 

The Contracting Parties pledge themselves in such 
cases to grant extradition in accordance with their laws 
and treaties in force. 

(This was Article 9 in the original draft.) 


Article 8 


Any Contracting Party may call upon the competent 
organs of the United Nations to take such action under 
the Charter of the United Nations as they consider 
appropriate for the prevention and suppression of acts 
of genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in 
Article 3. 

(Previously Article 8 in the draft.) 


Article 9 


Disputes between the Contracting Parties relating to 
the interpretation, application or fulfillment of the 
present convention, including those relating to the re- 
sponsibility of a State for genocide or any of the other 
acts enumerated in Article 3, shall be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice at the request of any of 
the parties to the dispute. 

(Previously Article 10.) 


Article 10 


The present Convention, of which the Chinese, Eng- 
lish, French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally au- 
thentic, shall bear the date of 

(Previously Article 11.) 


DECEMBER 15, 1948 


Article 5 


In the draft, what became Article 4 in the approved 
text was Article 5. It read: 

“Those committing genocide or any of the other acts’ 
enumerated in Article 4 shall be punished, whether they 
are Heads of State, public officials or private individuals.” 

(Article 4 in the draft text, which defined punishable 
acts, was deleted from the final text, its provisions hav- 
ing been incorporated elsewhere in the approved draft.) 


Article 6 


“The High Contracting Parties undertake to enact the 
necessary legislation in accordance with their consti- 
tutional procedures to give effect to the provisions of 
this Convention.” 


- 


Article 7 


“Persons charged with genocide or any of the other 
acts enumerated in Article 4 shall be tried by a com- 
petent tribunal of the State in the territory of which 
the act was committed or by a competent international 
tribunal.” 


Article 9 


“1. Genocide and the other acts enumerated in Article 
4 shall not be considered as political crimes and there- 
fore shall be grounds for extradition.” 

“2. Each party of this Convention pledges itself to 
grant extradition in such cases in accordance with its 
laws and treaties in force.” 


Article 8 


“]. A party to this Convention may call upon any 
competent Organ of the United Nations to take such 
action as may be appropriate under the Charter for 
the prevention and suppression of genocide.” 

“2. A party to this Convention may bring to the at- 
tention of any competent Organ of the United Nations 
any case of violation of this Convention.” 


Article 10 


“Disputes between the High Contracting Parties re- 
lating to the interpretation or application of this Con- 
vention shall be submitted to the International Court 
of Justice provided that no dispute shall be submitted to 
the International Court of Justice involving an issue 
which has been referred to and is pending before or has 
been passed upon by competent international criminal 
tribunal.” 


Article 11 


“The present Convention of which the Chinese, Eng- 
lish, French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally au- 
thentic shall bear the date of 








Article 11 


The present Convention shall be open until 31 Decem- 
ber, 1949, for signature on behalf of any Member of 
ihe United Nations and of any non-member State to 
which an invitation to sign has been addressed by the 
General Assembly. 

The present Convention shall be ratified, and the in- 
struments of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretary General of the United Nations. 

After 1 January, 1950, the present Convention may 
be acceded to on behalf of any Member of the United 
Nations and of any non-member State which has re- 
ceived an invitation as aforesaid. 

Instruments of accession shall be deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

(Previously Article 12.) 


Article 12 


Any Contracting Party may at any time, by notifica- 
tion addressed to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, extend the application of the present convention 
to all or any of the territories for the conduct of whose 
foreign relations that Contracting Party is responsible. 

(There was no comparable Article to Article 12 in 
the draft text.) 


Article 13 
On the day when the first twenty instruments of rati- 


fication or accession have been deposited the Secretary- 
General shall draw up a procés-verbal and transmit a 


copy of it to each member of the United Nations and to 


each of the non-member States contemplated in Article 
11. 

The present Convention shall come into force on the 
ninetieth day following the date of deposit of the twen- 
tieth instrument of ratification or accession. 

Any ratification or accession effected subsequent to 
the latter date shall become effective on the ninetieth day 
following the deposit of the instrument of ratification 


or accession. 


Article 14 


The present Convention shall remain in effect for a 
period of ten years as from the date of its coming into 
force. 

It shall thereafter remain in force for successive per- 
iods of five years for any such Contracting Parties as 
have not denounced it at least six months before the 
expiration of the current period. 

Denunciation shall be effected by a written notifica- 
tion addressed to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 


Article 15 


If, as a result of denunciations, the number of Parties 
to the present Convention should become less than six- 
teen the Convention shall cease to be in force as from 
the date on which the last of these denunciations shall 
become effective. 
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Article 12 


The present Convention shall be open until 31 

cee eet : for signature on behalf of any 

Member of the United Nations and of any non-member 

State to which an invitation to sign has been addressed 
by the General Assembly. 

“The present Convention shall be ratified and the in- 
struments of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations.” 

“2. After 1 194... the present 
Convention may be acceded to on behalf of any Mem- 
ber of the United Nations and of any non-Member State 
that has received an invitation as aforesaid. 

“Instruments of accession shall be deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations.” 


Article 13 


The present Convention shall come into force on 
the sium day following the receipt by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of not less than twenty 
instruments of ratification or accession.’ 

Ratification or accession received after the Con- 
vention has come into force shall become effective as 
from the ninetieth day following the date of deposit 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations.” 


Article 14 


. The present Convention shall remain in effect for 

a sate of five years dating from its entry into force.” 

“2. It shall remain in force for further successive 

periods of five years for such Contracting Parties that 

have not denounced it at least six months before the 
expiration of the current period.” 


© 


Article 15 


“Should the number of Parties to this Convention be- 
come less than sixteen as a result of denunciations, the 
Convention shall cease to have effect as from the date 
on which the last of these denunciations shall become 
operative.” 
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Article 16 


A request for the revision of the present Convention 
may be made at any time by any Contracting Party by 
means of a notification in writing addressed to the Sec- 
retary-General. 

The General Assembly shall decide upon the steps, if 
any, to be taken in respect of such request. 


Article 17 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
notify all Members of the United Nations and the non- 
member States contemplated in Article 11 of the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Signatures, ratifications and accessions received 
in accordance with Article 11; 

(a) Notifications received in accordance with Article 
12; 

(c) The date upon which the present convention comes 
into force in accordance with Article 13; 

(d) Denunciations received in accordance with Article 
14; 

(e) The abrogation of the convention in accordance 
with Article 15; 

(f) Notifications received in accordance wtih Article 


16. 


Article 18 


The original of the present Convention shall be de- 
posited in the Archives of the United Nations. 

A certified copy of the Convention shall be transmitted 
to all members of the United Nations and to the non- 
member States contemplated in Article 11. 


Article 19 


The present Convention shall be registered by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations on the date 
of its coming into force. 


Article 16 


“1. Upon receipt by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations of written communications from one- 
fourth of the number of High Contracting Parties. 
requesting consideration of the revision of the present 
Convention and the transmission of the respective re- 
quests to the General Assembly, the Secretary-General 
shall transmit such communications to the General As- 
sembly. 

“2. The General Assembly shall decide upon the steps, 
if any, to be taken in respect of such requests.” 


Article 17 


“The Secretary-General of the Untied Nations shall 
notify all Members of the United Nations and non- 
member States referred to in Article 12 of all signatures, 
ratifications and accessions received in accordance with 
Article 12 and 13, of the date upon which the present 
Convention has come into force, of denunciations re- 
ceived in accordance with Article 14, of the abrogation 
of the Convention effected as provided by Article 15, 
and of requests for revision of the Convention made in 
accordance with Article 16.” 


Article 18 


“The original of this Convention shall be deposited 
in the Archives of the United Nations. 

“A certified copy thereof shall be transmitted to all 
Members of the United Nations and to the non-member 
States referred to under Article 12.” 


Article 19 


“The present Convention shall be registered by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations on the date 
of its coming into force.” 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS ON GENOCIDE 


The following is the text of the two resolutions relat- 
ing to genocide which were also passed by the General 
Assembly on December 9. 

Resolution relating to the Study by the Interna- 
tional Law Commission of the question of an in- 
ternational criminal jurisdiction: 

Tre GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

CONSIDERING that the discussion of the Convention on 
the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
cide has raised the question of the desirability and pos- 
sibility of having persons charged with genocide tried 
by a competent international tribunal. 

CONSIDERING that. in the course of development of 
the international community, there will be an increas- 
ing need of an international judicial organ for the trial 
of certain crimes under international law, 

INVITES the International Law Commission to study 
the desirability and possibility of establishing an_ in- 
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ternational judicial organ for the trial of persons charged 
with genocide or other crimes over which jurisdiction 
will be conferred upon that organ by international con- 
ventions; 

REQUESTS the International Law Commission in 

carrying out this task to pay attention to the possibility 
of establishing a Criminal Chamber of the International 
Court of Justice. 
Resolution relating to the application of the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide with respect to dependent 
territories. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY recommends that Par- 
ties to the Convention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide which administer de- 
pendent territories, should take such measures as are 
necessary and feasible to enable the provisions of the 
Convention to be extended to those territories as soon 


as possible. 








NEWS AND NOTES 
(Continued from page 1002) 


Immediately after this latter decision which was taken 
by a vote of 8 to 2, with 3 abstentions, the Netherlands 
delegation announced that it would be impossible for 
it to participate further in the work of this session of 
the Commission. The Netherlands delegation then left 
the conference room. 


The Commission decided to hold its fifth session at 
Singapore within the next six months. 


e World Food Problems 


Continued post-war recovery and good 1948 crops have 
considerably eased the world’s food shortages, but in- 
creased production is still needed before the food crisis 
can be completely overcome. This was the general theme 
of the fourth annual conference of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, which concluded in Washington on 
November 29. The conference found that although food 
production is now approaching prewar levels, this is no 
longer enough to satisfy total world requirements, as 
the rate of population growth is not being matched by 
production. Several important recommendations for aid- 
production were approved by the 
Member states of the Organization 


ing and increasing 
delegates of the 58 
(see page 1039). 


e White Slave Traffic 


Certain secretarial functions so far exercised by the 
French Government in international efforts to suppress 
white slave traffic and the circulation of obscene litera- 
ture will be transferred to the United Nations following 
an Assembly decision on December 3. These functions 
had been conferred on the French Government by in- 
ternational agreements and conventions devised in 1904 


and 1910 (see page 1019). 


® Genocide Convention 


“This is an epoch-making event.” declared President 
Herbert V. Evatt. following unanimous passage by the 
General Assembly on December 9 of the Convention on 


Genocide. For the first time in history international 
safeguards were being established against the destruction 
of human groups. Acts with intent to destroy wholly 
or in part a national, ethnical, racial, or religious group 
are genocide, according to the Convention. The killing 
itself, causing serious bodily or mental harm, imposing 
destructive conditions of life, preventing birth, and trans- 
ferring children are included in the crime. Signatories 
of the Convention will undertake to prevent and punish 
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it. Not only the deed itself but attempts, complicity, 
conspiracy, and incitement to commit it are declared 
a. crimes under international law (see page 1009). 


@ Spanish as a Working Language 


By 32 votes to 20, with five abstentions, the General 


Assembly on December 7 adopted a joint resolution to 


the effect that Spanish should be included as a working 
language. As finally approved, this resolution states: 
“The General Assembly resolves that Spanish be included 
as a working language, and that Rule 44 of the Rules of 
Procedure be modified accordingly.” In taking this istep, 
the Assembly endorsed a joint resolution submitted by 
Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, Peru, the Philip- 
pines, and Uruguay, urging the adoption of Spanish as 
a working language, thus rejecting a Fifth (Budgetary 
and Administrative) Committee recommendation. 


In the debate, it was emphasized that the proposal 
referred only to the adoption of Spanish in the work of 
the General Assembly, and had no bearing on the rules 
of procedure of the other principal organs of the United 
Nations. It was not suggested that Spanish should be 
adopted as a working language in the Security Council, 
the Economic and Social Council, or the Trusteeship 
Council. As it applied only to the General Assembly, the 
proposal involved a cost of $347,466. 


A U.S.S.R. amendment proposing that Russian should 
also be adopted as a working language was ruled out of 
order by the President. 


@ Appeal for Children 


A recommendation that the United Nations Appeal for 
Children should be continued but on a new basis was 
approved by the Social Committee on December 3. Under 
the Committee’s proposal, all contributions to the Appeal 
would be for the benefit of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, which would assist 
in the conduct of national campaigns for the Appeal (see 
page 1052). 

Meanwhile, the total of world-wide contributions to 
the Appeal had reached $30,755,841 at the beginning of 
ecember, according to a statement by the Appeal’s head- 
quarters at Lake Success. The new total, an increase of 
more than $9,000,000 over the figure reported on October 
1, 1948, included final or partial returns from 35 countries 
and three non-self-governing territories conducting cam- 
paigns. The latest returns also included collections by 
the staff workers of the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies, and private donations sent directly to the 
Appeal’s headquarters. Additional contributions are ex- 
pected from many of the countries which have not yet 
completed their national campaign. 
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Efforts for Balkan Settlement to Continue 


Assembly Continues Commission for 1949 


7" GENERAL ASSEMBLY on November 27 formally 
called on Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to “cease 
forthwith” rendering support or assistance in any form 
to the Greek guerrilla forces. 

By a vote of 47 to six, with no abstentions, the Assem- 
bly endorsed a resolution adopted earlier by the First 
(Political and Security ) Committee, and warned Greece's 
three northern neighbors that the continued aid given to 
the Greek guerrillas endangers peace in the Balkans, 
threatens the political independence and territorial integ- 
rity of Greece, and is inconsistent with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

In adopting this 13-section resolution, sponsored by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, and China, 
the Assembly also resolved to continue the work of the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans for a 
further year, with special emphasis on its conciliation 
functions. |The resolution as passed by the Assembly was 
identical with that approved by the First Committee. 
See the BULLETIN of Dec. 1.] 

Unanimous action was taken by the Assembly on two 
other recommendations submitted by the First Committee. 
The first of these called for the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between Greece and the countries 
concerned in the Balkans dispute, and urged the conclu- 
sion of conventions for the settlement of frontier disputes 
between these states. This resolution was derived from 
the first three paragraphs of a U.S.S.R. proposal in the 
Committee. 

The Assembly also voted unanimously for a resolution 
dealing with the fate of Greek children who are at pres- 
ent outside their own country. This called for the return 
to their homeland of all such children who themselves ask 
to be returned or whose parents or close relatives, re- 
quest their return. The resolution requests the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, Red Crescent and national Red Cross 
organizations to assist in such repatriation measures. 

As in the First Committee, the Assembly rejected a So- 
viet resolution which called for the immediate termina- 
tion of UNSCOB, and the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
and military personnel from Greece. After each paragraph 
of this proposal had been rejected in a separate vote, the 
resolution as a whole was rejected by a vote of 47 to six, 
with no abstentions. 

Finally, the Assembly unanimously approved the First 
Committee’s recommendations for “conciliation talks” be- 
tween the four Balkan states, to be held in Paris under 
United Nations auspices. 


Conciliation Work 


Following the voting, the President, Dr. Herbert V. 
Evatt, announced that these talks had already met “with 
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some success.” Noting that there had been many hard and 
tough things said during the Greek debate, Dr. Evatt said 
he nevertheless regarded the First Committee’s mandate 
and the sentiments expressed in the Assembly as not only 
authorizing, but directing the continuation of this concilia- 
tion work. 

During the two-day debate in plenary session the argu- 
ments advanced by various speakers were substantially the 
same as in the prolonged Committee deliberations. (See 
the BULLETIN, Vol. 5., numbers 10 and 11). The repre- 
sentatives of the Eastern European states again emphatic- 
ally opposed the four-power proposals and condemned 
the findings and functions of UNSCOB. 

In presenting the First Committee’s report on Novem- 
ber 26, Selim Sarper, of Turkey, as Rapporteur, outlined 
the steps and proposals taken, and described the debates 
in committee as being characterized by “greater sharp- 
ness and heat than usual.” 

In a speech lasting over an hour, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky 
(U.S.S.R.) reiterated charges that Anglo-American inter- 
ventionist policy was the real cause of the trouble in 
Greece. He again described the reports and findings of 
UNSCOB as “a pack of lies” and “a hollow mockery.” 
How, he asked, could a sovereign state be condemned be- 
cause UNSCOB had ‘assumed” such-and-such facts to be 
true? Supporting this argument Mr. Vyshinsky went on 
to deal with various specific events referred to in 
UNSCOB’s reports, contending that these clearly showed 
the inadequacy of the grounds on which such conclusions 
had been founded. 

UNSCOB was now calling on the Assembly to give a 
“rubber stamp” to these conclusions, as though the dele- 
gates there were all babes in arms. To accept such lies 
would, he maintained, be a blot on the United Nations. 
There was no doubt that the crux of the whole question 
was not in the northern regions of Greece, but in the 
centre of that country where the Greek people were 
struggling for their independence. They were suffering 
while Britain and the United States maintained in power 
the reactionary Athens government. 


The U.S.S.R. delegation had repeatedly indicated the 
genuine reasons for the ordeal through which Greece was 
reasons found in the dictatorship being hatched 
in Greece, the destruction of the people’s sovereign rights, 
and the foreign interference by Britain and America 
which did not seem to take into account the terror preva- 
lent in Greece. The United States had squandered mil- 
lions of dollars in Greece. This did not help the Greek 
people but merely strengthened and aggravated Greece’s 
political and economic crisis. It was absurd, said Mr. 
Vyshinsky, to shift responsibility for events in Greece 
onto her northern neighbors, thereby diverting world 


passing ; 
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attention from the real culprits of the Greek tragedy, who 
had been exposed by Greece’s own reactionary news- 
papers. 

The majority resolution of the First Committee had 
ignored the task incumbent on them to reach a peaceful 
settlement of the Greek question. 

Similar views were expressed by Dr. Ales Bebler, of 
Yugoslavia, who in a long speech traced the causes of 
civil war in Greece to the “memorable month” of 
December, 1944. It was then, he said. that foreigners and 
reactionaries had laid the conspiracy against the Greek 
people. All the accusations levelled against Greece's 
neighbors, all the committees, sub-committees and ob- 
servation groups would not stop civil war in Greece. All 
the resolutions and agreements—which had nothing to 
do with the substance of the question 
to a solution of the problem. Events of the past year had 
brought them no nearer to such a solution. nor had 
UNSCOB contributed at all towards any solution. 

Mr. Bebler dealt in great detail with the activities of 
the Special Committee. and repeated his earlier condem- 
nation of Anglo-American interference in Greece's affairs. 
The draft resolution of the U.S.S.R.. taking into account 
uncontested realities and pursuing the noble aim of 


would not lead 


safeguarding their honor. was. he maintained. the only 
means of contributing effectively to a solution of the 
Greek question and, consequently. towards the strength- 
ening of peace. 


UNSCOB’S Report 


Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R.. charged 
that UNSCOB’S report lacked any factual evidence. The 
majority resolution called on Greece’s northern neigh- 
bors to stop supplying arms to the guerrillas. but made 
no mention of the British and American arms supplied 
to the monarcho-fascist government in Greece. This was, 
he contended. a diversion intended to hide the ieal situa- 
tion in Greece. 

A similar stand was taken by Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, 
of Poland, who declared that the Greek position had 
become acutely worse in the past year. Conciliation rather 
than investigation was needed. but before there could 
be conciliation both inside and outside Greece, all for- 
eign troops would have to be withdrawn from Greek 
soil. 

After warning against the United Nations. becoming 
subservient to one great power—the United States—Dr. 
Katz-Suchy appealed to the Assembly to act in the spirit 
of the Charter by rejecting the majority resolution, and 
to seek new ways of restoring peace for the martyred 
country of Greece. . 

The representatives of Czechoslovakia and Byelorussian 
S.S.R. also addressed the Assembly. opposing the major- 
ity resolution and urging support for the Soviet pro- 
posals. Vladimir Prochazka. of Czechoslovakia, was 
strongly opposed to the continuation of UNSCOB, and 
objected to its observation groups which, he asserted, 
were to a large extent composed of military personnel 
who were not always financed by the United Nations and 
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therefore not exclusively responsible to the Organization. 
The real key to the whole situation was the withdrawal of 
all foreign troops from Greece. 

Support for the First Committee’s recommendations 
was submitted to the Assembly by the representatives of 
Greece, the United States. the United Kingdom, France 


and China. 
Greek Position 

Speaking for Greece, Constantin Tsaldaris said that it 
was not the intention of his delegation to make propa- 
ganda, but merely to contribute usefully to the construc- 
tive task incumbent on the United Nations. The Greek 
cause, as outlined by the edifying report of UNSCOB was 
just—and a just cause had the eloquence of facts and 
events speaking for it. These concrete facts had been 
established on the spot by a qualified organ of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, he said. 

The facts were not accusations levelled by Greece 
which. as a victim of aggression, was the principal party 
concerned. It was a state of affairs of which the Assembly 
had learned largely by its own means. 

Mr. Tsaldaris asserted that the very fate of Greece was 
at stake. as well as threats to the peace and security of 
all south-eastern Europe and, indeed. the whole world. 
The international community must present a solid front 
in defence of peace. If it were to give in to violence, or 
to the arbitrary on even one point, it would run the risk 
of losing out everywhere. The majority resolution con- 
stituated a strict minimum for a fighting Greece. His peo- 
ple would see in it moral support of which they were sore- 
ly in need. They would know that the whole free world 
was on their side. They would have as an ally an inter- 
national conscience which had been warned. touched and 
enlightened by their sacrifices. It would be a grave fault 
to under-estimate the moral significance of the world’s 
conscience. 

Greece. he continued, would be the first to congratulate 
herself if her northern neighbors consented to modify 
their attitude and if, at its next session, the Assembly had 
the satisfaction of noting substantial improvement in the 
relations of Greece with her Balkan neighbors. The 
Greek people ardently desired peace. Whenever they took 
up arms it was only in order to defend their liberties, and 
their national patrimony to which they had been attached 
for thousands of years. 

In adopting the First Committee’s resolution the As- 
sembly, he concluded, would use its high authority to 
debar the road to aggression, and would open to people 
of goodwill the door leading to confidence, tolerance and 
conciliation. 


United States Position 

Summarizing the United States position, John Foster 
Dulles observed that the flood of words during the Greek 
debate had threatened to obscure the realities of the 
situation with a “verbal smokescreen.” The simple, ele- 


mental fact was that Greece, a small country impoverished 
by war, was being subjected to a civil conflict encouraged 
and inflamed by her neighbors. 
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Some might say that UNSCOB’s report showed that 
the United Nations was futile in its premises and that the 
appeal for co-operation had failed. It had not failed 
fatally, because Greece survived and it was the judgment 
of all who served on that Committee that the very fact 
it was there, observing the facts, reporting the facts, and 
exposing them, had diminished to a considerable extent 
the degree of illegal aid which would otherwise have been 
given by Greece’s northern neighbors to those attempting 
to overthrow the Government of Greece. Mr. Dulles 
thought that the General Assembly's powers to expose 
what was happening had at least served as a deterrent. It 
had created in many countries a public opinion which 
was much stronger in aid of Greece than would have 
been the case had there not been this exposure through 
the official organs of the United Nations. 


Replying to charges by Mr. Bebler that his country 
was “hated because of our form of government.” Mr. 
Dulles said it was quite true that the American people 
did not want a communistic form of government and 
doubted that such a form of government was good for 
any people. But this opinion did not reflect itself in hate. 
His countrymen believed in a world society of diversity 
and tolerance, and that men and nations were entitled to 
make their views prevail by appeal to the reason of others 
and by pointing to the good fruits borne by their own 
form of society. They believed that force when used inter- 
nationally, violated the United Nations Charter whereby 
the members had agreed to refrain, in their international 
relations, from the threat or use of violence. 


Glenville Hall (UniTEp KincpoM) thought that the 
First Committee’s findings constituted the very minimum 
of action which the facts of the situation demanded. They 
were all aware of the unscrupulous plot against a member 
of the United Nations and a people whose great record 
in the war against nazi and fascist totalitarianism should 
have ensured a happier fate. The resolution ensured that 
if there should be any signs of improvement in the situa- 
tion an organ of the United Nations would be available 
on the spot to assist Greece and her neighbors towards a 
peaceful settlement of their differences. 

Robert Schuman, of France, considered that UNSCOB 
had executed its task to the best of its ability under very 
difficult circumstances. The continuation of its work 
should serve as a check on the extent of foreign aid to 
the guerrillas ,and its findings should be accepted by the 
Assembly, despite the fact that some Member states 
doubted their validity. 

Praising UNSCOB’s efforts Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, 
found its evidence trustworthy. Dr. Tsiang quoted in- 
stances of British and American actions which had led to 
the independence of peoples in the Far East, and denied 
that Anglo-American actions in Greece represented a 
threat to Greece’s independence. The majority resolu- 
tion did not serve the machinations of Anglo-American 
imperialism, but sought to serve the maintenance of 
Greek independence and territorial integrity. 

The Assembly completed the protracted consideration 
of the Greek question by approving the report of the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee, on 
expenditure for continuing UNSCOB’s work. 


Assembly Action on White Slave Traffic 


International efforts to suppress white slave traffic in 
women and children and the traffic in obscene publica- 
tions should be continued and centralized, according to 
the General Assembly’s decision of December 3. 

Certain functions in this regard had been exercised by 
the French Government, acting as a secretariat, in ac- 
cordance with international agreements and conventions 
devised in 1904 and 1910. 

On the proposal of France, the Assembly, after a brief 
debate, adopted a resolution to enable the United Nations 
to take over these functions. The resolution also approved 
the draft protocols prepared by the Secretary-General in 
consultation with the French Government for transferring 
the functions concerned. 

The resolution further asked Member states which had 
been party to the past agreements and conventions to 
sign the necessary protocols without delay. A similar 
request was addressed to non-Members who had also been 
party to the past agreements and conventions. Even be- 
fore the new protocols come into force, the states con- 
cerned are requested to give effect to their provisions. 


U.S.S.R. Proposes Amendments 


Before voting on this resolution, the Assembly dis- 
cussed two U.S.S.R. amendments. These suggested that 
the application of the agreements or conventions should 
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be extended to all the territories (including Trust and 
other non-self-governing territories) in regard to which a 
signatory state performed the functions of the governing 
and administering authority. 

The Soviet representative, Platon D. Morozov, argued 
that, as a matter of principle, there was no reason what- 
soever for leaving the colonial powers to decide whether 
or not the agreements and conventions should be ex- 
tended to non-self-governing territories. 

In reply, both Charles Charmont (FRANCE) and G. G. 
Fitzmaurice (UNITED KINGDOM) pointed out that the sole 
object of the resolution before the Assembly was to 
transfer to the United Nations “the very simple secretarial 
functions” previously exercised by the French Govern- 
ment. The changes suggested by the U.S.S.R., however, 
were ones of substance which France, as the proposer of 
the resolution, could not accept. 

In addition, Mr. Fitzmaurice stated it would be wrong, 
if not constitutionally impossible, for the United King- 
dom to make adherence to international conventions com- 
pulsory for colonial and other non-self-governing terri- 
tories under its care without first consulting the local 
legislatures. 

The Soviet amendments were rejected, and the resolu- 
tion was then adopted unanimously in the absence of 
any objections. 
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Plan to Solve Berlin Currency Problem 


Terms of Four-Power Acceptance of Bramuglia Proposal 


Mpses YET ANOTHER effort to resolve the Berlin dead- 

lock, Dr. Juan A. Bramuglia, President of the Se- 
curity Council for the month of November, addressed 
on November 20 five questions to the occupying powers. 
These questions were on the currency problems, specific- 
ally on the organization and functions of the four-power 
body of control. Replies came in speedily—the joint an- 
swer of France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States on November 23, while the first U.S.S.R. answer 
was followed by a further clarifying note on December 4. 


Committee of Six 


Having studied these replies (summarized on pages 
1021-1022) Dr. Bramuglia put forward on November 30 
a plan for solving the currency problem. The plan 
called for the creation of a committee of financial ex- 
perts—composed of the six “neutral” members of the 
Security Council—who would hold meetings in Paris 
during December to discuss ways and means of estab- 
lishing a single currency in Berlin under four-power 
control, and make recommendations in this regard. 

To this Committee the Secretary-General should ap- 
point a financial or economic expert to co-operate with 
the Committee of Six in this task. (On December 3 it 
was announced that Trygve Lie had designated Gunnar 
Myrdal to work with the Committee; Mr. Myrdal is 
Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for 
Europe.) The Committee would be authorized to con- 
sult financial experts of the four occupying powers. 

Within 30 days the Committee should conclude its 
studies and report to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil with its recommendations. 

Dr. Bramuglia’s plan met with unanimous approval. 
On December 1, all the occupying powers announced 
their acceptance. 

In welcoming the plan, however, the three Western 
powers in a joint statement reserved their position on 
any resolution which the new Committee may submit to 
the Council. They also charged that the Soviet Union 
had consistently resorted to further measures which had 
recently brought about an increasing split in Berlin’s 
administration. They could not agree that they should 
be bound to submit to all Soviet measures which “in- 
tensify the Soviet blockade or which interfere with the 
city administration while the Soviet remains wholly un- 
committed to any restraint.” Therefore, they would 
repeat the reservation of their right “to take such 
measures as may be necessary to maintain in these cir- 
cumstances their position in Berlin.” 


For its part, the U.S.S.R. stated in a note of acceptance, 
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on December 4, that it would furnish the Committee ex- 
perts with any information they might require. At the 
same time, it outlined its views on certain problems of the 
Berlin currency question which had been referred to in 
the Western Powers’ note to Dr. Bramuglia. (See page 
1061). 

First, as to the amount of currency to be placed in 
circulation, the Soviet view was that the amount should 
be the sum of Western marks exchanged for Eastern 
marks plus those Eastern marks already in circulation. 
Increases in the total circulation and granting of credit 
by the German Bank of Emission should be determined 
by unanimous agreement in the quadripartite financial 
commission. 

The next point of the Western note related to guaran- 
tees against discrimination in the issuance of currency 
and granting of credit. On this, the U.S.S.R. said that 
one of the most important tasks of the quadripartite com- 
mission would be to insure that there was no discrimina- 
tion against holders of Western marks when they turned 
them in for Eastern marks, and that equal treatment as 
to currency and provision of fully accessible banking 
and credit facilities be accorded throughout all sectors. 


New Western Statement 


This encouraging position on December 4 was fol- 
lowed the next day by a statement by the Western Powers 
to the Security Council calling attention to the latest 
developments in Berlin. The statement recalled that in 
their answer to Dr. Bramuglia’s questions on currency 
they had pointed out the difficulty of exercising four- 
power control of currency in a city in which a unified 
administration was not only not functioning fully but 
being rapidly diminished. Now the Western Powers 
charged that the Soviet command in Germany had in- 
stigated developments which still further detracted from 
the unified character of the administration. 

On the afternoon of November 30, the Western note 
continued, the Soviet authorities countenanced, “indeed. 
encouraged,” a series of events which completed the 
exclusion of the legal city administration from its proper 
seat in the Soviet sector and from the exercise of its 
legal authority in the areas of Berlin under Soviet occu- 
pation. A “carefully stage-managed meeting of Com- 
munists and Communist-front organizations (including a 
handful of former members from other legal Berlin polit- 
ical parties)” created a body without any legal basis, but 
which claimed to be the provisional city government for 
all Berlin. 

The existence of this “illegal body” in the Soviet 
sector would end all possibility of a legal unified ad- 
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ministration functioning on a city-wide basis, the note 
continued. “It is obvious that the de facto political 
division of the city makes the establishment of a single 
currency extremely difficult.” 


The Western Powers were anxious to provide all pos- 


sible assistance in the Council's examination of the Ber- 
lin currency problem. They considered that the experts 
attempting to work out a plan for its solution must take 
the existing situation in Berlin into account. To their 
note. the Western Powers attached as “useful” background 


a chronology of events since June, 1948. 


Four-Power Answers to Berlin Currency Questions 


What organ is to exercise control of financial arrangements on behalf 
of the four occupying powers? 


All four parties agreed that control should be 
exercised by a financial commission composed of 


representatives of the four Military Governors in 
Berlin. 


What are to be the functions of this organ? 


ANSWER OF WESTERN POWERS 
e@ To constitute under the Military Governors the 
controlling authority in Berlin regarding money, 
credit, and banking matters. 


@ To exercise and appropriate control—over the 
Stadkonter as well as other banking and credit in- 
stitutions—to assure adequate and uniform bank- 
ing and credit facilities throughout Berlin, without 
discrimination among the different sectors. 


@ To exercise supervision and control over the 
activities of the German Bank of Emission of the 
Soviet zone, but only insofar as they relate to ar- 
rangements for the introduction and continued use 
of the Eastern mark as the sole currency of Berlin. 


@ To supervise and approve the fiscal policies and 
budgetary arrangements of the Government of 
Berlin. 


@ To supervise and control arrangements for in- 
troduction of the Eastern mark as the sole cur- 
rency for Berlin and the withdrawal of the Western 
“B” mark from circulation in Berlin. 
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ANSWER OF THE U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Union considered that in accordance 
with the directive of August 30 to the four Military 
Commanders, the commission should exercise con- 
trol regarding the financial measures connected with 
the introduction and use in Berlin of the German 
mark of the Soviet occupation zone as the sole 
currency. 


This basically concurs with the Soviet statement 
that equal treatment should be accorded as to cur- 
rency and full accessible banking and credit facili- 
ties throughout all sectors of Berlin, that is, that 
no discrimination should be allowed. This applies 
to all banking and credit institutions of Berlin in 
operation on June 24, 1948, when the Western 
mark “B” was introduced in the three Western 
sectors of the city. 


The Soviet Government considered it necessary 
that a Berlin agency of the German Bank of Emis- 
sion should be established to carry out the financial 
and credit policy in Berlin under the control of 
the financial commission on the basis of quadri- 
partite agreements. 


The financial commission, according to the Soviet 
note, should supervise and control the fiscal policy 
and financial activity of the Berlin city authorities 
and approve them with the occupation costs re- 
duced to the greatest extent possible, and also the 
balancing of the Berlin budget. 


The Soviet Union did not object to the provi- 
sion that the financial commission should exercise 
such supervision and control. 





e@ To supervise the issuance by the Berlin Magis- 
trat of licenses for the import and export trade of 
Berlin. 


—— 


The Soviet Union considered that the issuance 
of such licenses for Berlin should be effected by the 
financial commission. 

It also considered it necessary to provide that 
the financial commission, in exercising its control, 
should be guided by the observance of the guaran- 
tees provided for by the directive of August 30, 
1948, in order to prevent the use in Berlin of the 
German mark of the Soviet zone leading to the 
disorganization of currency circulation, or disrupt- 
ing the stability of currency in the Soviet occupa- 
tion zone. 


Over what operations and in what areas should quadripartite control 
be exercised? 


ANSWER OF WESTERN POWERS 
Control should be exercised over the various op- 
erations referred to in the preceding answer, and 
also over the operations of the German Bank of 
Emission—but only insofar as they related to the 
arrangements for the introduction and continued 
use of the Eastern mark as the sole currency in 


Berlin. 


ANSWER OF THE U.S.S.R. 
Control should be exercised in Berlin over all 
operations provided for in the reply to the last 
question. 


What should be the exact wording of the directive to be released for 
the implementation of quadripartite control? 


ANSWER OF WESTERN POWERS 
According to the Western reply, the four Mili- 
tary Governors would have to issue ‘legislation in 
Berlin in order to put into effect arrangements for 
the quadripartite control of the currency there. In 


the absence of sufficient agreement with the U.S.S.R. 
upon the content of this legislation, the Western 
Powers had not at this time attempted to draft it 
in detail. 


ANSWER OF THE U.S.S.R. 

In its initial reply, the Soviet Union stated that 
it should correspond to the agreed directive of 
August 30 to the four Commanders-in-Chief of the 
occupation zones in Germany. 

In its note of December 4, the Soviet Union said 
it did not raise any objections to putting the agree- 
ment into effect by order of the four military com- 
manders. 


How would trade between Berlin and the Western zones and third 
countries be controlled: including the issuance of import and export 
licenses? 


ANSWER OF WESTERN POWERS 

The Western Powers should be able freely to im- 
port food and fuel and power into their sectors in 
fulfillment of their responsibilities for the health 
and welfare of the population, and should control 
the proceeds of the sale in Berlin of these imports. 
Other trade between Berlin and the Western zones 
and third countries would be conducted in accord- 
ance with licenses issued by the Berlin Magistrat 
under the supervision of the financial commission 
representing the four Military Governors. The 
Soviet authorities would automatically grant tran- 
sit licenses through the Soviet zone in respect of 
such trade. 

The Western reply also called attention to the 
Soviet note of September 25, in which it expressed 
its agreement that trade between Berlin, third coun- 
tries, and the Western zones should be placed under 
the control of the financial commission, and it de- 
clared its readiness to agree to the establishment 
of four-power control likewise over the issuance of 
import and export licenses “provided agreement is 
reached on all other questions.” 


ANSWER OF THE U.S.S.R. 

The entire import and export of goods to and 
from Berlin should be carried out on the basis of 
licenses issued by the financial commission and on 
the basis of observance of the net balance, exclud- 
ing deliveries of food, fuel, and electric power 
which are supplied in the form of aid to Berlin in 
fulfillment of the responsibilities of the occupying 
Powers for the maintenance of health and welfare 
of the city’s population. The cost of these supplies 
would evidently be credited to the liabilities of the 
Magistrat. The transit through the Soviet zone of 
occupation of goods for which a license had been 
issued by the financial commission should be effect- 
ed without any obstacles. 


(Continued on page 1061) 
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‘First Step in Direction of Disarmament’ 


Assembly Adopts Majority Proposal, Rejects Soviet, Polish Drafts 


_ GENERAL ASSEMBLY on November 19 decisively 
endorsed its Political Committee’s recommended ap- 
proach to the problem of regulating and reducing con- 
ventional armaments and armed forces (see the BUL- 
LETIN. vol. 5, no. 11). 

By a vote of 43-6, with one abstention—three more 
affirmative votes than in the Committee—the Assembly 
recommended that the Security Council should pursue 
the study of the problem through the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments ~ 
results as soon as possible.” 

It also proposed that the Commission, in carrying out 
its plan of work, should devote its attention first to 
formulating proposals for the receipt. checking, and pub- 
lication. “by an international organ of control within the 
framework of the Security Council. of full information to 
be supplied by Member states with regard to their ef 
fectives and their conventional armaments.” 

The resolution recognizes that “the aim of the reduc- 
tion of conventional armaments and armed jorces can 
only be attained in an atmosphere of real and lasting 
improvement in international relations, which implies 
in particular the application of control of atomic energy 
involving the prohibition of the atomic weapon.” 


in order to obtain concrete 


“Maximum Achievement” 


Thus. after 22 meetings of the Political Committee 
devoted to consideration of the question, ten meetings 
of a sub-committee. and three plenary meetings of the 
Assembly itself on November 18 and 19—during which 
the principal arguments were repeatedly developed— 
this “cautious, tentative, first step in the direction of 
disarmament” was taken—to use the words of General 
Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines. 

Speaking “on behalf of the little nations and the little 
peoples of the world.” General Romulo said: “Measured 
against the world’s need and desire for peace. this must 
seem a very modest step indeed, but it is a step in the 
right direction, and we support it in the hope that it will 
lead—slowly, perhaps, but surely—to enduring peace 
which is the goal of all who are striving in the United 
Nations. 

“We make no secret of our disappointment over the 
failure of the First Committee to produce something 
more substantial and Considering the 
troubled state of the world, the rampant fear of war, the 
feeling of insecurity that hampers all creative and con- 
structive work, it is to be regretted that this resolution, 


constructive. 
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which recommends what may be described as the min- 
imum effort in the field of disarmament, should consti- 
tute our maximum achievement.” 

Dr. Arthur Bernardes Filho, of Brazil, also speaking 
on behalf of the snvaller that the 
present armaments race was only one of the consequences 


powers, considered 
of international insecurity, and asserted that a mere re- 
duction of conventional armaments will not remove the 
dread which stalks mankind. No country could reduce 
its armaments without strong security guarantees. 

Henri Rolin of Belgium made the point that no con- 
vention in the world could protect a state from an ag- 
gression if in reality control had not previously been 
guaranteed. The first indispensable step envisaged in 
the majority draft resolution, he said, would overcome 
the difficulty caused by the mystery with regard to 
armaments. 


Three Big Western Powers 


Robert Schuman, of France, also stressed the need to 
provide for an international control organ before under- 
taking any armaments reduction, regardless of its scale 
or of the made by 
states to this control body, the checking of such declara- 
tions, and their publication ought to take place fairly 
rapidly, and a reduction of armaments ought to be pos- 
sible in the not too distant future, he said. 

Referring to the Soviet proposal for a one-third re- 
duction by the permanent members of the Security 
Council, John Foster Dulles, of the United States, sug- 
gested that the Soviet delegation must have intended to 
perpetuate and accentuate the present great Soviet mili- 
tary advantages. The proposal did not make any sug- 
gestion for international inspection or verification. Na- 
tional promises and unverified official reports could not 
allay suspicion. Fear and suspicion would persist unless 
there were effective international controls. 

In the view of Hector McNeil, of the United Kingdom, 
the majority propesal provided for a “practical, honest, 
and realistic step.” which, although unambitious, might, 
if carried out, enable the Assembly to take a much more 
ambitious step next year. 


states involved. The declarations 


However, the U.S.S.R. Government could, if it chose, 
make it impossible to take even this first step of notifica- 
tion and verification of arms and men but he appealed to 
it not to do so. He hoped it would co-operate through the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments in producing a 
useful and workable scheme on the lines broadly laid 
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down. There was no reason why it should not co-operate 


in this first step. 
Mr. McNeil termed the U.S.S.R. proposal as nothing 





but a propaganda gesture—useless, sinister, inequitable 
in its application, entirely unrealistic. 

The history of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, and the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, he said, showed that for the present 
the Soviet Government had, for reasons not disclosed, 
determined that there would be no system of world col- 
lective security. In consequence, “we have been forced 
to build collective defence for those who will build with 


us. 


U.S.S.R. Presents Arguments . 


On the other hand, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., who led the opposition of the six Eastern Euro- 
pean states, scoffed at the idea that this proposal was the 
maximum that could be achieved now. “Are we really 
so miserable, so wretched, so incapable?” he asked. The 
matter had been under study for 25 years: was this the 
maximum that could be achieved? “Let us not repeat the 
miserable experience of the League of Nations,” he 
cautioned. 

Mr. Vyshinsky termed it an “empty, hollow resolution” 
—“a pea-soup fog” of phrases and formulae devoid of 
content and value. 

He repeated his charges that unceasing efforts were 
under way in the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
other countries to prepare a war against the U.S.S.R. and 
against the countries of the new democracy in Eastern 
Europe. 

Problems of the prohibition of atomic weapons and a 
one-third reduction of the armaments and armed forces 
of the great powers should be considered and solved 
simultaneously as an organic entity, as proposed in the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution, Mr. Vyshinsky said. 

He denied that the majority draft implied prohibition 
of the atomic weapon, and this was the basic drawback 
which made the proposal unacceptable. Neither did the 
Assembly’s November 4 resolution include any concrete, 
practical proposal for the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon. 

The U.S.S.R. favored strict international control, Mr. 
Vyshinsky reiterated, and the right of “veto” could not 
possibly apply in the control organ. The United States 
plan of international control, on the other hand, was 
jeopardizing the fundamental sovereignty of other states. 

The latest invention in the field of waiving national 
sovereignty he cited as a proposal by the Italian Foreign 
Minister for establishment of a United States of Western 
Europe. But the current campaign against national sov- 
ereignty would have no success. 

Mr. Vyshinsky defended the Soviet proposal and went 
on to ask if the accusations that the U.S.S.R. had under- 
mined international confidence could have been made in 
good faith. Arguments that the plan was unrealistic and 
over-simplified had been heard for twenty years, in fact 
since the U.S.S.R. plan for disarmament was presented 
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before the League of Nations. He doubted that there 
would be any disbalance among nations after the one- 
one year, the next step could be further reduction. 

Mr. Vyshinsky argued that the U.S.S.R. proposal took 
into account the experience that had been gathered in the 
last 25 years and materials that this work had produced 

-materials that would be necessary for overcoming tech- 
nical difficulties. If adopted, the U.S.S.R. proposal would 
solve the whole question. 


Five States Support U.S.S.R. 


Representatives of the other five Eastern European 
states followed Mr. Vyshinsky in the debate and sup- 
ported many of his arguments. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, considered that the 
Soviet draft resolution fully met his country’s require- 
ments and those of peace and security, but in the hope 
that there might be a possibility for a unanimous deci- 
sion or, at least, for general agreement, his delegation 
had presented its own draft resolution, in which the ex- 
plicitness of certain clauses of the Soviet proposal were 
modified into a more general form. 

He decried the slogan of fear that he said was being 
proclaimed and had its origin in the United States. He 
also denied that the cries throughout the world for peace, 
for a reduction of armaments, and for prohibition of 
atomic weapons were propaganda. Asking for an expla- 
nation of United States-United Kingdom actions in Ger- 
many, he foresaw that these would end in a new war. 
Mr. Katz-Suchy also gave a detailed reply to the objec- 
tions raised to the U.S.S.R. proposal. 

Obrad Cicmil, of Yugoslavia, mentioned, among other 
examples of constant war preparation, the hasty forma- 
tion of the North Atlantic bloc which, he said, seemed to 
be spreading towards,the south to get the support of 
Franco Spain. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., Dr. Dmitri 
Z. Manuilsky, charged that capitalistic monopolies in the 
United States, supported by a wilful group of military 
adventurers, were prepared to sacrifice the peaceful popu- 
lations of the world for their own enrichment. The ma- 
jority draft resolution would open wide the locks for a 
new armaments race, he said, while the Soviet proposal 
would meet the fundamental interests of the people, serve 
the cause of peace and co-operation, and strengthen in- 
ternational confidence. 

Dr. Adolf Hoffmeister, of Czechoslovakia, cited the 
huge amounts of capital wasted in the manufacture of 
armaments. Charges of active preparation for a new war 
in all directions—political, economic, military, strategic, 
and ideological—were made by the last speaker, K. V. 
Kisselevy, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., before the voting 
took place. 


Voting 


Forty-three Members voted for the proposal recom- 
mended by the Political Committee, and the six Eastern 
European states voted against it. Yemen abstained. 
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The U.S.S.R. and Polish proposals were then voted on. 
These had been rejected by the Political Committee, but 
were reintroduced in the Assembly. 

The Soviet’s proposal was rejected in a paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote and, as a whole, by a vote of 6—39, with 6 
abstentions. It proposed that the permanent members of 
the Security Council, as a first step in the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, should reduce by one-third 
during one year all their present land, naval, and air 
forces; and that atomic weapons should be prohibited as 
weapons intended for aims of aggression and not for those 
of defence. It also called for the establishment, within the 
framework of the Council, of an international control 
body to supervise and control the implementation of these 
measures. To this body would be submitted full official 
data on the state of the armaments and armed forces of 
the Big Five. 

The Polish draft resolution, which the President of the 


Assembly described as running “parallel” to the Soviet 
proposal, was likewise rejected paragraph by paragraph 
and, as a whole, by a vote of 6—33, with 5 abstentions. 
It proposed that the permanent members of the Council 
should take the initiative in the reduction of armaments 
by reducing by one-third, in the course of one year, all 
land, naval, and air forces at their disposal, the basis for 
calculation being the strength of their forces and arma- 
ments as of January 1, 1948. It recommended the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons as weapons of aggression intended 
for mass destruction of peaceful populations: and it also 
proposed to institute, within the framework of the Security 
Council. an international supervisory and control body in 
which the affirmative vote of all the Big Five would not 
be required for decisions concerning checking and in- 
spection. The control agency should be furnished with 
full official data concerning the state of the armaments 
and armed forces of the five great powers. 


Decision on Records of Two Councils 


A decision on whether records of meetings of the 
Trusteeship Council and the Economic and Social Council 
should be issued in verbatim or summary form was taken 
by the General Assembly on November 18. 

The matter was originally raised during the second 
session of the General Assembly, when the Secretary- 
General was asked to approach the two Councils to see 
whether they were disposed, “in view of financial ex- 
igencies, to agree for the present to dispense with written 
verbatim records of their meetings.” 

At its sixth session, the Economic and Social Council 
expressed the view that the lack of verbatim records 
reduced the efficiency of its work. ‘At its seventh session, 
however, it reconsidered this opinion. In view of the 
improvement both in accuracy and speed of production 
of summary records issued during that session, it de- 
cided to dispense for the time being with verbatim 
records. 

The Trusteeship Council, on the other hand, considered 
that the absence of verbatim records impeded its work 
considerably. It therefore requested the General Assembly 
to make regular budgetary appropriations to provide the 
Council with facilities for making mimeographed verba- 
tim reports available in future, in addition to preparing 
and publishing summary records as its official records. 
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The Assembly decided. by 42 votes to 1, with 3 ab- 
stentions, to take note of the fact that the Economic and 
Social Council had agreed for the present to dispense 
with written verbatim records of its meetings. 

By the same vote, its also approved the report of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions dealing with verbatim records of the Trustee- 


ship Council. 
Advisory Committee’s Views 


In its report, the Advisory Committee restated its 
opinion of the previous year that it was desirable, on 
financial grounds, that the Trusteeship Council should 
agree for the present to dispense with written verbatim 
records of its meetings. It recommended, however, that 
the Secretary-General should have “reasonable latitude” 
in providing facilities for verbatim reporting of Trustee- 
ship Council meetings, “where this is essential, for ex- 
ample, in the recording of important testimony.” 

The Committee also recommended that the Secretariat 
should continue its special tests of a new system of sound 
recording, less expensive than methods used hitherto. 
The Committee wanted these tests to be continued for a 
fuller report on both the efficacy and the cost of the 
method. 











B' THE RATHER slender majority of 25 votes to 21 
with 9 abstentions and three absences, the First 
(Political and Security) Committee adopted on December 
4 a resolution on the future of Palestine. 

The main feature of the resolution is the setting up of 
a Conciliation Commission which would assume the func- 
tions of the Mediator and several other responsibilities. 
Much of the debate in the ten days of continuous discus- 
sion from November 15 centred on the powers and func- 
tions of the Commission. 


Original United Kingdom Draft 


The proposal for a Conciliation Commission was first 
introduced in the Committee on November 18 by the 
United Kingdom but it derived from the specific conclu- 
sions of the late Mediator, Count Bernadotte. Indeed the 
main functions of the Commission, according to the orig- 
inal British proposal, were to carry out these specific con- 
clusions and such instructions as the General Assembly 
and the Security Council may issue. 

This Commission would be authorized to undertake, on 
the Security Council’s request, any of the functions now 
assigned to the Mediator or the United Nations Truce 
Commission by resolutions of the Council; should the 
Commission be requested to undertake all the functions 
of the Mediator, that office would be terminated. 

A technical boundaries commission to assist the Goy- 
ernments and authorities concerned in delimiting the 
frontiers in Palestine on the basis of the conclusions of 
the Mediator was another important feature of this pro- 
posal. 

The Commission was also to assist the Arab Govern- 
ments concerned to arrange for the disposition of the 
territory of Palestine not included within the boundaries 
of the Jewish State or the City of Jerusalem in accordance 
with the Mediator’s recommendation. (He had recom- 
mended the merging of the Arab territory of Palestine 
with that of Trans-Jordan, in view of their “historical 
connection and common interests.” ) 

In addition, the Commission was to take all feasible 
steps to facilitate the effective administration of the Jeru- 
salem area, and present to the next regular session of the 
Assembly detailed proposals for a permanent interna- 
tional regime. The Commission would be authorized to 
appoint a United Nations Commissioner for Jerusalem to 
assist it. 

The Commission would be instructed to facilitate the 
repatriation, resettlement, and economic and social rehab- 
ilitation of the Arab refugees and the payment of com- 
pensation. It was to render progress reports periodically, 
and all Governments and authorities concerned would be 
called upon to co-operate with it. 
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Committee Approves New Palestine Body 


Conciliation “To Achieve Final Settlement” 









In the following days, the British proposals were dis- 
cussed at length. Canada felt that this draft resolution 
provided a good general basis for discussion, and the 
United States believed that it contained many constructive 
elements; however, the United States could not accept the 
draft in all its particulars and indicated that it would sub- 
mit amendments. Syria’s representative expressed his 
surprise that the United Kingdom had changed from its 
former stand of opposing any solution not acceptable to 
hoth parties. The Arab States emphasized that the only 
acceptable solution was a unified, democratic Palestine. 

The Soviet Union maintained that the Mediator’s pro- 
posals and the British draft resolution were contrary to 
the resolution of last November. The United Kingdom 
was trying to keep the maximum part of Palestine under 
its control by giving it to Trans-Jordan. After charging 
that a peaceful implementation of the Assembly resolu- 
tion of November 29 would have been achieved but for 
Anglo-American policies, the Soviet Union declared that 
the Assembly resolution must be substantially imple- 
mented, and that to establish peace it was necessary to 
withdraw all foreign armed forces from the territory of 
the Jewish and Arab states in Palestine. These arguments 
were supported by Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Byelo- 
russian and Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
Yugoslavia. 


Israeli Position 


For its part, Israel had no intention of giving up the 
Negeb and disagreed with British arguments that this ter- 
ritory could be of little use to it. Israel asked that the 
Assembly reject the United Kingdom draft resolution. It 
should call for agreement between the parties by negotia- 
tion, assisted by the establishment of appropriate concilia- 
tion machinery under United Nations auspices. But such 
negotiations could not find congenial expression within 
the framework of the United Kingdom resolution, the 
Israel representative said. 

On November 23, the United States offered a number 
of amendments to the United Kingdom draft resolution. 
It would be greatly strengthened, declared Dr. Philip C. 
Jessup (Unirep States), if it included the principle 
already established in the Security Council’s resolution 
of November 16—calling on the parties concerned to 
seek agreement forthwith, either directly or through the 
Acting Mediator, with a view to the immediate establish- 
ment of an armistice including delineation of permanent 
armistice lines and withdrawal and reduction of armed 
forces. The United States offered an amendment to this 
effect. 

The United States favored the establishment of a Con- 
ciliation Commission, but felt it essential that its func- 
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tions be enumerated. The Commission would assume all 
the functions given the Mediator by the Assembly resolu- 
tion of May 14. Another duty would be “the most im- 
portant one” of assisting the parties in reaching “a final 
settlement of all questions outstanding among them.” 
It was his Government’s belief, said Dr. Jessup, that the 
scope of negotiations should include any matters dealt 
with in the November 29 resolution and in that part of 
the Mediator’s Report dealing with specific conclusions. 
There were many questions other than territorial which 
might be the subject of negotiations, such as Haifa, 
Lydda, and minority rights guarantees. 


As to boundaries, the United States proposed that the 
Conciliation Commission should consult with the parties 
“with a view to delimiting the frontiers in Palestine.” In 
doing so, it would take into account general considera- 
tions, “without excluding any territorial settlement mu- 
tually acceptable to the parties.” These comprised “im- 
portant elements” common to both the resolution of 
November 29 and the Mediator’s Progress Report; and 
the consideration of “certain modifications in the terri- 
torial arrangements” of the November 29 resolution, tak- 
ing into account the Mediator’s recommendations in so 
far as they may contribute to a peaceful adjustment of 
differences. 

Dr. Jessup, in offering these amendments, repeated his 
statement of November 20 that “the United States ap- 
proves the claims of the State of Israel to the boundaries 
set forth in the United Nations resolution of November 
29. and considers that modifications thereof should be 
made only if fully acceptable to the State of Israel.” This 
meant that reductions in such territory should be agreed 
to by Israel; if Israel desired additions, on the other 
hand. it must offer an appropriate exchange through 


negotiations. 


The United States supported that paragraph in the 
United Kingdom draft resolution dealing with Arab 
refugees: however, it offered an amendment so that ref- 
erence need not be made in the resolution itself to the 
“highly technical” question of compensation for losses 
incident to the recent fighting. This problem, said Dr. 
Jessup. could be far better dealt with in detail by the 
parties concerned, perhaps with the assistance of a Claims 
Commission. 


Committee Reactions 


The Israeli representative saw a logical contradiction in 
the United States suggestion that the Assembly’s concilia- 
tion effort be based on the United Kingdom resolution 
since. he declared, the two lines were mutually exclusive. 
The British proposals endorsed the Mediator’s Report 
and called for an attempt by the United Nations to im- 
pose its territorial provisions without the consent of the 
parties concerned. The United States, on the other hand, 
called for a serious conciliation effort, establishing the 
principle of consent as a prior condition of territorial 
change. 


The United States proposals were criticized in turn by 
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Guatemala, which maintained that the wording of those 
proposals did not correspond with the principles enunci- 
ated by the United States representative and by President 
Truman. Guatemala then offered amendments to the 
United States amendments. The first of these would re- 
quest the Security Council to give sympathetic considera- 
tion to the admission of Israel to the United Nations. 


While the Political Committee was discussing proposals on the 
future of Palestine, United Nations observers were active in 
different sectors of the Holy Land observing the truce. The 
top picture shows a typical observers’ camp in one of the dis- 
puted areas, while below, an observer questions the driver of 
an Israeli truck at a checking point. 





They would also instruct the Conciliation Commission to 
assist the parties concerned with delimiting the frontiers 
in Palestine “in conformity with the principles of the 
resolution of November 29, 1947, without excluding any 
territorial settlement mutually acceptable to the parties.” 
In the event of failure to secure agreement, the Commis- 
sion would report to the Assembly for the purpose of 
final determination of the question by that body. 

Guatemala also proposed the addition of the following 
paragraph: “The Commission shall assist the inhabitants 
of the Arab territory of Palestine in deciding upon the 
political organization they wish to give to the said terri- 
tory. No annexation to a neighboring State shall be de- 
creed without the consent of the people, freely and legally 
expressed.” 

Finally, Guatemala favored amending the United States 
proposal on Arab refugees by permitting them to return 
home at the earliest possible date “after the proclamation 
of peace between the contending parties in Palestine, in- 


cluding the Arab States. . . .” 


Australian Draft Resolution 


Meanwhile. on November 23, John D. L. Hood of 


Australia had submitted another draft resolution. In do- 
ing so, he declared that what had happened in Palestine 
since the last regular session gave the present Assembly 


an opportunity to take a definite step towards the ultimate 
settlement of the question. Its “basic starting point of 
settlement” should be the decision of last November, 
which had not been altered and retained full force. 

Furthermore, he continued, the Assembly was bound 
to recognize the outstanding fact that the Jewish state 
was a reality; the Committee’s proposals to the Assembly 
should therefore take this fact into account. 

Mr. Hood maintained that it would be erroneous to 
regard the Bernadotte proposals as intended to supple- 
ment the partition resolution. No recommendation should 
he made now, particularly with regard to the boundaries 
of the Jewish State. which were at variance with the rec- 
ommendations of the November resolution, unless with 
the agreement of the parties concerned. 

The Australian draft resolution embodied these view- 
points, and also established a Commission of Concilia- 
tion—of not more than five members—with a number of 
functions. It would assist the parties to enter immediately 
into direct negotiations to reach a permanent settlement, 
including final designation of Israel’s boundaries; this 
would also take into account the wishes of the people 
in the rest of the area of Palestine. The Commission 
was also to promote good relations, and was to appoint a 
Boundaries Commission to draw up the final boundaries 
of Israel in conformity with any agreement reached; in 
the event of the failure of the parties to reach agreement, 
it would report its recommendations to the Assembly 
for a final determination of the question. 


The Conciliation Commission was also to consult the 
parties concerned and the Trusteeship Council on the 
future government of Jerusalem, which was to conform 
with the Assembly’s partition resolution of last No- 
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vember. 

Two main criticisms had been levelled against the 
original United Kingdom draft resolution, declared Hec- 
tor McNeil, in submitting a revised draft on November 
25: there was not sufficient stress on direct negotiations 
between Arabs and Jews; and there was undue limita- 
tion on the work of the Conciliation Commission. 

Unfortunately, the United Kingdom did not see evi- 
dence that there was a prospect of direct negotiations in 
the near future, Mr. McNeil said. Most likely, the pro- 
posed negotiations would never begin so that the Assem- 
bly, in advancing this method, would have made no 
material contribution to a solution. The Australian draft 
contained a superficially imposing list of functions of 
the proposed Conciliation Commission. But if the parties 
would not agree to negotiations, the Commission would 
have no work to do if the Australian draft were adopted. 

Mr. McNeil said that the revised United Kingdom 
draft gave the Commission instructions of a more flexible 
character and it accepted some of the United States 
amendments to the principal proposal. The Committee 
would note, however, that no substantial change had 
been made in that paragraph of the draft which endorsed 
the specific conclusions of the Bernadotte Report. Em- 
phasis should still be on the Bernadotte proposals, al- 
though the directive to the Conciliation Commission 
should not rest exclusively on it. But he urged the 
importance of issuing a fair and practicai directive to 
the Conciliation Commission. 

The paragraphs on the holy places and the invitation 
to the Security Council to take further steps to secure 
demilitarization of Jerusalem with the least possible delay 
had been strengthened. Mr. McNeil did not think that 
the Committee would agree with the Israeli proposal—put 
forward earlier in the debate—that the New City of 
Jerusalem should be placed under Jewish sovereignty. 
For one thing, an isolated Jewish urban area wholly 
surrounded by Arabs would be a constant source of 
friction. The whole of Jerusalem should be excluded from 
either Arab or Jewish territory. 

The United Kingdom would not agree to a weakening 
of its original paragraph on refugees which, it felt, would 
result from the adoption of United States amendments. 

Amendments to this revised draft resolution were 
offered by the United States. It wanted to delete that 
paragraph endorsing the Mediator’s specific conclusions 
as a practical means of giving effect to the principles in 
the November 29 resolution and as a basis for a peaceful 
settlement of the Palestine question. Instead, it would 
call upon the Governments and authorities concerned to 
extend the scope of negotiations provided for in the 
Security Council’s resolution of November 16, 1948, and 
seek agreement by negotiations conducted either directly 
or through the Conciliation Commission with a view 
to a final settlement of all outstanding questions. 


On the subject of territorial arrangements, the United 
States offered an amendment that had the effect of attach- 
ing less importance to the consideration of the Mediator’s 
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specific conclusions regarding the transfer of the Negeb 
to Arab territory, Galilee to Jewish territory, and changes 
in the frontier. According to the amendment, certain 
modifications in the original territorial arrangements of 
the November 29 resolution would take such specific con- 
clusions “into account” in so far as they might contribute 
to a peaceful adjustment of differences between the 


parties. 

On the subject of the Arab refugees, the United States 
once again offered its original amendment—which the 
United Kingdom had not accepted. 


Working Group Created 


In addition, during the 10 days of general debate, 
draft resolutions had been submitted by Syria, the U.S.- 
S.R., Poland, and Colombia. At its meeting of Novem- 
ber 26, the First Committee decided to set up a Working 
Group composed of the authors of all of the draft reso- 
lutions and amendments, under the chairmanship of the 
Rapporteur of the First Committee. To this Working 
Group was entrusted the task of preparing a consolidated 
tabulation of the draft resolutions and amendments. 

On November 27, this Working Group finished its 
consolidated tabulation, which it had prepared under 
14 categories: Preamble, Withdrawal of Troops, General 
Principles, Conciliation Commission. Boundaries, Future 
of Arab Palestine. Jerusalem, Holy Places, Economic 
Union, Refugees. Admission of Israel to UN Membership, 
Requests to Security Council, Administration, and Other 
Items. 

Meeting again on November 29, the First Committee 
began discussion of the items under the above headings, 
and agreed by a vote of 32 to 2 with 14 abstentions to 
postpone a vote on separate proposals until the whole list 
of headings had been discussed. 

On the following day, the United Kingdom submitted 
a second revision of its draft resolution. The principal 
change involved was the deletion of that paragraph in 
the original text endorsing the specific conclusions in 
the Mediator’s report as a basis for a peaceful settlement. 

Withdrawal of this paragraph did not mean, Harold 
Beeley said, that the United Kingdom could accept the 
alternatives proposed by Australia, Colombia and Poland. 
which make the November 29 resolution the basis of the 
Conciliation Commission’s work. Nor could it accept 
the Syrian proposal for a single Palestine state as the 
basis for the Commission’s task. 

Rather, the United Kingdom agreed with the view 
put forward earlier by Canada that the resolution should 
not contain any specific endorsement of any one basis. 
It had substituted for the former paragraph a wording 
very similar to the proposals submitted by the United 
States and Colombia. 

The following day, the United States stated that it 
considered the new United Kingdom draft “a moderate 
and balanced whole” and was prepared to support it. As 
a result, the United States withdrew the amendments 
which it had previously submitted. 
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The Soviet Union maintained, however. that the basis 
of the new United Kingdom proposal was still contained 
in its paragraphs 4(b) and 5. Reference in these para- 
graphs to the Bernadotte Report meant detaching the 
Negeb from Israel and giving Arab Palestine to Trans- 
Jordan. The United Kingdom had found new words, 
Semyon K. Tsarapkin declared, but the basic ideas re- 
mained the same. With United States support, the 
United Kingdom was still stubbornly fighting for an- 
nexation of Arab Palestine by Trans-Jordan, but the 
\ssembly should not promote these selfish aspirations. 

Amendments to this second revised draft resolution 
were offered at this time by Guatemala and Australia, 
while Poland offered an amendment to the Australian 


amendment. 


U.K. Resolution Voted Upon 


On December 2 and 3, the Committee examined para- 
graph by paragraph the United Kingdom revised draft 
resolution. 
different from the second revised text. 


The version as adopted was substantially 


The Committee approved the preamble of the draft 
resolution, and the establishment of a Conciliation Com- 
mission consisting of three Member states. But it re- 
jected—by a tie vote of 23 to 23 with 5 abstentions 
the proposal authorizing the Commission to try to bring 
about a settlement of questions dealt with in the As- 
sembly’s partition resolution and in that section of the 
Mediator’s Progress Report dealing with specific con- 
clusions. 

That paragraph which would have instructed the Com- 
mission to consider certain modifications in the terri- 
torial arrangements of the November 29 resolution, tak- 
ing into account the specific conclusions of the Media- 
tor, was also rejected, 22 votes to 25. against with 5 
abstentions. 

The section to endorse the Mediator’s recommendation 
to incorporate Arab Palestine into Trans-Jordan was 
defeated by 26 votes to 18, with 12 abstentions. 

The Committee decided that the members of the Con- 
ciliation Commission should be chosen by a committee 
of the Assembly consisting of China, France, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

It also adopted a United States amendment designed 
to give further definition to the role of the Conciliation 
Commission. This amendment instructed the Commis- 
sion to “take steps to assist the Governments and authori- 
ties concerned to achieve a final settlement of all ques- 
tions outstanding between them.” 

When the draft resolution, as amended, came up for a 
final vote, the First Committee adopted it by 25 votes 
to 21, with 9 abstentions. 

The First Committee then took action on other draft 
resolutions which had been submitted during the course 
of the general debate. The first of these drafts, that of 
the U.S.S.R., was defeated by 33 votes to 7, with 8 
abstentions. 





Palestine: Text of Resolution as Approved by First Committee 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

HAVING ADOPTED on November 29, 1947 181 
(II) regarding the future government of Palestine and pro- 
viding a plan for partition with economic union; 

HAVING ADOPTED on May 14, 1948 resolution 186 (S-2) 
empowering a United Nations Mediator in Palestine to 
exercise certain functions including the use of his good 
offices to promote a peaceful adjustment of the future situ- 


resolution 


ation of Palestine; 

HAVING RECEIVED AND EXAMINED the Progress Report of 
the United Nations Mediator on Palestine submitted by the 
late Count Folke Bernadotte; 

HAVING TAKEN NOTE of the resolutions of the Security 
Council concerning the truce in Palestine and of the resolu- 
tion of November 16, 1948 concerning the establishment of 
an armistice by means of negotiations conducted either 
directly or through the Acting Mediator on Palestine; 


1. EXPRESSES its deep appreciation of the progress achieved 
through the good offices of the late United Nations Mediator 
in promoting a peaceful adjustment of the future situation of 
Palestine for which cause he sacrificed his life; and 

ExTENDS its thanks to the Acting Mediator and his staff 
for their continued efforts and devotion to duty in Palestine; 


2. EsTABLISHEs a Conciliation Commission consisting of 
(three States Members of the United Nations) which shall 
have the following functions: 


(a) To assume, in‘so far as it considers necessary in 
existing circumstances, the functions given to the 
United Nations Mediator on Palestine by the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of May 14, 1948: 

To carry out the specific functions and directives as 
may be given to it by the General Assembly or by 
the Security Council; 

To promote good relations between the State of 

Israel, the Arabs of Palestine and the neighbouring 

Arab States; 

To undertake, upon request of the Security Council, 

of the functions assigned to the United 

Nations Mediator on United 
Nations Truce Commission by resolutions of the 
Security Council; upon such request to the Conciliation 
Commission by the Security Council with respect to 
all the remaining functions of the United Nations 
Mediator on Palestine under Security Council reso- 
lutions, the office of the Mediator shall be termin- 
ated; 

3. “Dercipes that the three Members of the 

Commission shall be chosen by a Committee of the Assembly 

consisting of the representatives of China, France, Union 

of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom and United 

States of America”; 


now 
Palestine or to the 


any 


Concilitaion 


4. REQUESTS the Commission to begin its functions at once, 
establishment of between the 
Commission at the pos- 


with a view to the contact 


Parties themselves and the 
sible date; 

5. CALLs upon the Governments and authorities concerned 
to extend the scope of the negotiations provided for in the 
Security Council's Resolution of November 16, 1948 and to 
seek agreement by conducted either through 
the Conciliation Commission or directly with a view to a final 
settlement of all questions outstanding between them; 


earliest 


negotiations 


6. Instructs the Conciliation Commission to take steps to 
assist the Governments and authorities concerned to achieve 
a final settlement of all questions outstanding between them; 
7. Resotves that Holy Places (religious buildings and 
sites in Palestine should be protected and free access to 
them assured, in accordance with existing rights and_his- 
torical practice; that arrangements to this end should be 
under effective United Nations supervision; that the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission in presenting to the fourth 
regular session of the General Assembly its detailed pro- 
posal for a permanent international regime for the territory 
of Jerusalem should include recommendations concerning 
the Holy Places in that territory; that with regard to the 
Holy Places in the rest of Palestine the Commission should 
call upon the political authorities of the area concerned 
to give appropriate formal guraantees as to the protection of 
the Holy Places and access to them; and that these under- 
takings should be presented to the General Assembly for 
approval; 

8. ReEsOLVEs that in view of its association with three world 
religions, the Jerusalem area, as defined in the General As- 
sembly resolution of November 29, 1947, should be accorded 
special and separate treatment from the rest of Palestine 
and should be placed under effective United Nations con- 
trol; 

Requests the Security Council to take further steps to 
ensure the demilitarization of Jerusalem at the earliest pos- 
sible date; 

Instructs the Conciliation Commission: 

to present to the fourth regular session of the General 
Assembly detailed proposals for a permanent international 
regime for the Jerusalem area which will provide for the 
maximum local autonomy for distinctive groups consistent 
with the special international status of the Jerusalem area; 

The Conciliation Commission is authorized to appoint a 
United Nations representative who shall co-operate with the 
local authorities with respect to the interim administration 
of the Jerusalem area; 


9. RESOLVES that, pending agreement on more detailed 
arrangements among the Governments and authorities con- 
cerned, the freest possible access to Jerusalem by road, rail 
or air should be accorded to all inhabitants of Palestine; and 

Instructs the Conciliation Commission to report immed- 
iately to the Security Council for appropriate action by that 
organ any attempt by any party to impede such access; 
10. Instructs the Conciliation Commission to seek arrange- 
ments among the Governments and authorities concerned 
which will facilitate the economic development of the area, 
‘including arrangements for access to ports and airfields and 
use of transportation and communication facilities; in this 
connection, the conclusions contained in Part I, Section VIII, 
paragraph 4 (e) and (f) of the Progress Report of the 
United Nations Mediator should be taken into account; 
11. Enporsgs the conclusions stated in Part I. Section 
VIII, paragraph 4(i) of the Progress Report of the United 
Nations Mediator in Palestine, and 

REsOLveEs that the refugees wishing to return to their 
homes and live at peace with their neighbours should be 
permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date, and that 
compensation should be paid for the property of those choos- 
ing not to return and for loss of or damage to property 
which under principles of international law or in equity 


(Continued on page 1041) 
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Under the terms of the Soviet draft resolution, the 
Assembly considered that the presence of foreign troops 
in Palestine prevented the establishment of peaceful 
relations between the Arab and Jewish population, and 
also prevented the normal development of the State of 
Israel and of an Arab State in Palestine. 

The Assembly was to recommend “immediate with- 
drawal of all foreign troops and foreign military per- 
sonnel from the territory of the Jewish and Arab States 
in Palestine.” whose establishment was provided by de- 
cision of the Assembly on November 29, 1947. 

Finally, the Security Council was requested to under- 
take the necessary measures to prevent the resumption 
of military operations in Palestine. 


Other Draft Resolutions 


The Polish draft resolution 
withdrawal of all foreign troops and military personnel. 
In addition, it affirmed that the November resolution 
was the basis for the final settlement of the Palestine 
question; and hoped that the Security Council would 
give sympathetic consideration to an application of the 
admission of Israel to the United Nations if and when 
such application was submitted. 

The Commission of Conciliation, according to this 
draft resolution, was to assist the parties to enter im- 
mediately into direct negotiations to reach a permanent 
settlement on the basis of the November resolution. This 
would include the final designation of the boundaries of 
Israel and the establishment of an independent Arab 
State over the rest of the area of Palestine. A boun- 
daries commission would draw up the final boundaries 
and report back to the Assembly in the event of failure. 
The Commission was to establish the economic union 
and promote good relations between Israel and the Arab 
State, and was to consult with all United Nations organs 
and agencies which might assist in working out plans 
for the repatriation and resettlement of refugees. 


also recommended the 


Finally, the Polish draft resolution requested the Trus- 
teeship Council to work out. in consultation with the 
Conciliation Commission and the Governments of Israel 
and the Arab State in Palestine. the statute of Jerusalem 
according to the provisions of the November resolution. 

The Colombian draft resolution also took the Novem- 
ber 29 resolution as the “basic starting point” of settle- 
ment by the Assembly. Likewise, it advocated the final 
boundary settlement in conformity with the principles 
of that resolution, though subsequent proposals should 
taken into account. The Governments and 
authorities concerned were called upon to seek agree- 
ment by direct negotiations or through the Conciliation 


also be 


Commission with a view to a final settlement. 

A feature of this draft resolution was its proposal that 
the Conciliation Commission should consist of “three 
world-known personalities appointed by the General 
Assembly.” The Commission’s terms of reference were 


the same as those prescribed in the United Kingdom 
draft resolution, and its instructions concerning the de- 
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limitation of frontiers were similar to those proposed 
by the United States. Like the United Kingdom, Colom- 
bia endorsed the Mediator’s recommendation concern- 
ing the disposition of the territory not included in the 
boundaries of the Jewish State or Jerusalem, and in- 
structed the Conciliation Commission, in full consulta- 
tion with the inhabitants of Arab Palestine, to assist the 
Arab Governments concerned to arrange for its disposi- 
tion in accordance with the Mediator’s recommendation. 

Among other matters, the Colombian draft resolution 
called for the establishment of Jerusalem as a corpus 
separatum under a special international regime to be 
administered by the United Nations. It also set forth 
the area to be included in the City, and instructed the 
Conciliation Commission to bring before the next regu- 
lar session a detailed statute containing. inter alia, the 
substance of the pertinent provisions of the Assembly 
resolution. Unimpeded access to Jerusalem by road, rail, 
or air was to be accorded to all inhabitants of Palestine. 

Added to this large number of draft resolutions on 
the Palestine question were two submitted by Syria. The 
first noted that the November 29 resolution was not 
accepted by the Arabs of Palestine and the neighboring 
Arab States, and that it “gave birth to the disastrous 
situation in the Holy Land”: and that the recommenda- 
tions proposed by the Mediator were based on partition- 
ing Palestine—a proposal “which has been flatly re- 
jected by the Arabs and proved detrimental to the in- 
terests of both Arabs and Jews.” 

It further noted that the Assembly is not empowered 
by the Charter to make imperative and compulsory 
recommendations for splitting countries; and that the 
Jewish community in Palestine was composed of “foreign 
immigrants and refugees who have no legitimate rights 
to appropriate a part of the country and establish their 
sovereignty on it against the wishes of the lawful ma- 
jority” of the Palestine people. 

Under this initial Syrian proposal a Commission was 
to be constituted, consisting of five Member states “to 
study on the spot and to prepare proposals for the estab- 
lishment of a single State of the whole of Palestine 
on cantonization or federal basis in which all sections 
of population in Palestine will participate in rights and 
duties as loyal citizens of a democratic State with wide 
autonomous privileges in cantons or areas to be assigned 
to each of them.” This proposal was defeated by 26 votes 
to 14, with 8 abstentions. 

On November 30, the Syrian representative submitted 
a new resolution calling upon the Assembly to request 
the International Court of Justice for a legal opinion on 
the international status of Palestine after the termina- 
tion of the Mandate, and on the power of the Assembly 
under the Charter to partition Palestine for the creation 
of a Jewish sovereign state “against the wishes of the 
majority of the Palestine population.” 

This second Syrian draft resolution was rejected by a 
tie vote, 21 to 21, with four abstentions. 

The Australian, Colombian, and Polish draft desolu- 
tions were withdrawn. 





Effort for Peaceful Settlement on Kashmir 


Commission’s Story of First Phase of Work 


— LAsT JULY, a United Nations mission arrived 
in the Indian sub-continent with 

facilitate the settlement of a dispute the continuation of 
which, the Security Council had recognized, was “likely 
lo endanger international peace and security.” 


instructions to 


It was a five-member Commission established by the 
Council to place its good offices and mediation at the 
disposal of the Governments of India and Pakistan for 
this purpose: to aid in restoring peace and order to the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir and in holding a plebiscite 
there to decide the question of the accession of the 
State to India or Pakistan. 

An account of the mission’s activities is contained in 
its interim report, a bulky two-volume document which 
has been submitted to the Security Council. The report 
tells the story of the first ten weeks of work till Septem- 
ber 22, 1948. 

The Commission’s first eleven meetings were held in 
Geneva between June 16 and July 3, when it decided 
such matters as its rules of procedure, rotation of its 
official the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan—and arrangements 


chairmanship. _ its name 


for travelling to India and Pakistan. The Governments 
of both Dominions were invited to appoint liaison officers. 

The Commission decided that it would be unwise to 
commit itself in advance on the scope of its investiga- 
tions but that, on the other hand, there should be no 
It- therefore 
stated that its principal task was a peaceful settlement of 
the situation in the State of Jammu and Kashmir. A 


doubt as to its objectives and competence. 


decision on further dispositions was reserved. 
The Commission left Geneva on July 
in Karachi from July 7 to 9. 


9 and stopped 
During an interview there, 


Representatives of the United Nations Commission for India 
and Pakistan holding public hearings in the Kashmir area. 
(UN-18202) 
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the Pakistan Foreign Minister, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah 
Khan. informed the Commission that the Pakistan Army 
had three brigades of regular troops in Kashmir, and 
that troops had been sent into the State during the first 
half of May as a result of the spring offensive by the 
Indian Army. 


“Undeclared War’ 


The Commission held its first meeting in New Delhi 
on July 13. when Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Secretary- 
General of the External Affairs Ministry, clarified the 
reasons. given in the Security Council, for the despatch 
Since the Council had 
passed its resolution on April 21, giving instructions to 


of Indian troops to Kashmir. 


the Commission, a great change had occurred in the 
situation. he said. Indian troops were fighting the regu- 
lar armed forces of Pakistan on all fronts in and around 
Jammu and Kashmir. What was in progress was an 
“undeclared war between India and Pakistan.” 

The next day, the Commission agreed that the ques- 
tion of an immediate cease-fire should be explored. Ac- 
cordingly. it adopted a resolution in the spirit of the 
Security Council’s resolution of January 17, 1948, de- 
signed to enlist the co-operation of the two Governments 
in promoting a suitable atmosphere for the cessation of 
hostilities. 

On the same day. a Military Affairs Sub-Commission 
was established to study matters related to the cease-fire. 
This Sub-Commission later drafted a military question- 
naire for the Indian Government and sent a mission to 
report first on the situation on the eastern side of the 
front in Kashmir and then on the western side. The 
mission also prepared a questionnaire for the Pakistan 
military authorities. 

On July 17 and 18, a mission from the Commission 
met Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan and Mr. Mohammed 
Ali, Secretary-General of the Government of Pakistan. 
in Karachi. Sir Zafrullah set forth three minimum con- 
siderations to be taken into account if a cessation of 
hostilities was to be brought about. 

First. Indian troops should be withdrawn from the 
State. After such withdrawal, provisions should be made 
for the maintenance of law and order and the protection 
of the Muslim population, possibly by means of the in- 
troduction of international forces. Sir Zafrullah ad- 
mitted the necessity for the simultaneous withdrawal of 
Pakistan forces and volunteers. Third, the views of the 
“Azad (Free) Kashmir Government” should be given 
due consideration. 

(The “Azad Kashmir Government” had already in- 
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formed the Commission of the conditions under which 
it would be willing to comply in the implementation of 
a plebiscite. It had also invited the Commission to visit 
\zad Kashmir and had requested an opportunity to 
present its views as a party to any settlement in the 
situation. Later, the Commission did meet representa- 
tives of the Azad Kashmir Movement informally, and 
part of the Commission visited Rawalpindi, where it 
investigated the situation in Azad Kashmir territory 
and held conversations with leading personalities of the 
\zad Movement.) 

Sir Zafrullah stated that three main reasons had mo- 
tivated the entry of Pakistan troops into Kashmir: pro- 
tection of the territory of Pakistan from possible aggres- 
sion by Indian forces; prevention of a fait accompli in 
Kashmir by the Indian Government; and prevention of 
the influx of refugees into Pakistan. 

Later, Mr. Mohammed Ali expressed the view that a 
cessation of fighting would be possible if the conditions 
for a plebiscite were guaranteed. The extreme solution 
would be an unconditional cease-fire under the terms of 
which both sides would stop fighting and stay where 
they were, pending further arrangements. However, the 
Government of Pakistan considered that even for an 
interim cease-fire agreement (before the establishment 
of the conditions for a plebiscite) the Indian Army 
would have to be withdrawn from Muslim majority areas. 

In informal meetings during the last few days in July, 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and other Indian rep- 
resentatives submitted the following as their principal 
views on the question of a cease-fire: the Pakistan regu- 
lar forces should be withdrawn from the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir; Indian forces should remain along fixed 
lines and occupy certain advanced strategic positions; 
the evacuated territories situated outside of the fixed 
line should be provisionally administered by existing 
local authorities, or, if necessary, by local authorities to 
Such authorities 
should be supervised by observers of the Commission, 
but remain under the sovereignty of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir until the final settlement of the dispute 
between India and Pakistan. 


be designated by the Commission. 


Increase in Fighting 


Meanwhile, as the Commission’s work was proceeding, 
a noteworthy increase in the fighting in Kashmir was 
reported. 

Early in August at Karachi, Pakistan representatives 
told the Commission that incursions of tribesmen into 
Jammu and Kashmir during the last year had assumed 
the character of a religious crusade, animated by a 
desire for vengeance as a result of communal disturbances 
that took place in the East Punjab and the oppression 
of the Muslims by the ruler of the State. The move- 
ment of tribesmen into Kashmir had in fact to be canal- 
ized through the Northwest Frontier Province in order 
to avoid the serious risk of outright war within the ter- 
ritory of Pakistan. Denial to the tribesmen of petrol 
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Members of a mission from the Commission for India and 
Pakistan make an on-the-spot investigation of the ruins of 
the village of Baramula, Kashmir. (UN-18097) 
would have 


obtained from local sources in Pakistan 


amounted to an economic blockade and might have im- 


ylied erave consequences for the Government of Pakistan. 
| : | 


First publicity concerning the presence of Pakistan 
troops in Kashmir was given on July 31 in a newspaper 
account. In reply to questions asked by the Commis- 
sion, Sir Zafrullah stated that Pakistan had not informed 
the Security Council of the presence of its troops in 
Kashmir because, by the time they had been sent into 
the State, the question had been entrusted to the Com- 
mission, whose early departure for the sub-continent was 
expected. The matter had been put before the Com- 
mission immediately after its arrival in Karachi. Sir 
Zafrullah believed that the presence of Pakistan troops 
in Kashmir did not raise the question of international 
obligations since Pakistan had never accepted any with 
regard to non-interference in Kashmir. 


Referring to the legal aspects of the case, he stated 
that it had been agreed between India and Pakistan that, 
in instances where the ruler of the State did not belong 
to the same community as the people of the State, and 
the ruler performed the act of accession, that act had to 
be finalized by a free and impartial plebiscite. He con- 
sidered the accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
to India as clearly invalid because the Maharajah had 
made a choice contrary to the known wishes of the people. 
Pakistan would abide by the result of a plebiscite even 
if it were in favor of accession to India. 





On August 5, among other matters, the Commission 
discussed the principles which underlay a cease-fire pro- 
posal. Then the next day the military mission presented 
its report on the visit to the eastern side of the front in 
Kashmir, the major conclusion of which was that, if 
the two Governments concurred, the military authorities, 
under the auspices of the Commission, should be able to 
work out a cease-fire agreement without great difficulty. 
A similar opinion was later reported by the mission after 
its tour of the western side: once agreement had been 
reached on the political level, the military aspects would 
offer little difficulty. 

On August 9, the Pakistan Commander-in-Chief cor- 
roborated declarations made by the Indian High Com- 
mand that, from the military point of view, there would 
be no difficulties in stopping the fighting if the provi- 
sions were fair to both sides. He submitted a plan for 
a cease-fire in which he stressed the need for military 
observers. 

The Commission then undertook to draft a cease-fire 
proposal. In the meantime, the Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan drew to the Commission’s attention the uncer- 
tainty of his Government concerning the way in which 
the Commission interpreted its terms of reference, the 
legal aspects of the problems of accession and plebiscite, 
and possibilities for a cease-fire agreement. 


Commission’s Proposals 


At the close of the fortieth meeting on August 13, the 
Commission unanimously adopted a resolution in which 
it proposed that the High Commands of the two Gov- 
ernments should issue separate and simultaneous cease- 
fire orders to apply to all forces. organized or unorgan- 
ized, fighting or participating in hostilities on their 
respective sides. The cease-fire should take effect as of 
the earliest practicable date to be mutually agreed on 
within four days after acceptance of the proposals. 

The Commission also proposed certain principles as a 
basis for the formulation of a truce agreement to be 
accepted simultaneously with the acceptance of the pro- 
posal for the immediate cessation of hostilities. These 
principles called for the withdrawal of Pakistan troops 
from the State of Jammu and Kashmir, as their presence 
constituted a material change in the situation since it 
was first presented before the Security Council. Pakistan 
would also endeavor to secure the withdrawal of tribes- 
men and Pakistan nationals not normally resident in 
the State who had entered it for the purpose of fighting. 
Pending a final solution, the territory evacuated by the 
Pakistan troops would be administered by the local 
authorities under the surveillance of the Commission. 

This having been accomplished, India would then 
begin to withdraw the bulk of its forces from the State 
in stages and would maintain within the lines existing 
at the moment of the cease-fire the minimum strength 
of its forces required to assist local authorities in the ob- 
servance of law and order. 

Observers would be provided by the Commission under 
both the cease-fire and the truce. 
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Finally, on acceptance of the truce agreement. both 
Governments would enter into consultations with the 
Commission to determine fair and equitable conditions 
for the free expression of the will of the people regard- 
ing the future status of the State. 

Acceptance by India 

The resolution was presented to the Governments of 

India and Pakistan on August 14. After an exchange 


of views on a number of points made by the Indian 
Government and a definition of the Commission’s posi- 
tion with regard to those points, Prime Minister Nehru 


accepted the resolution on August 20. 

Conversations were also held with representatives of 
the Pakistan Government, and the Commission furnished 
clarifications on certain points. The Commission stressed 
that the presence of Pakistan troops in the State con- 
stituted a material change which created obstacles to 
the effective and immediate implementation of an “un- 
conditional cease-fire’ as desired by Pakistan. The 
Commission tried to induce the Pakistan Government 
to accept the resolution. 

Finally, on September 6, Sir Zafrullah Khan informed 
the Commission ihat the Government of Pakistan would 
accept the resolution with certain reservations. chief of 
which was that the Government of India would accept 
the minimum conditions laid down in the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution of April 21 for a free and impartial 
plebiscite to decide whether the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir would accede to India or Pakistan. 

(Among these provisions were participation in the 
State Government of major political parties during the 
preparation and conduct of the plebiscite, and the estab- 
lishment of a Plebiscite Administration with wide powers, 
headed by a nominee of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations who would act as an officer of the State.) 

Three days later the Commission asked Prime Minister 
Nehru if the Indian Government would reconsider its 
position towards an unconditional cease-fire; if it would 
deem it advisable to negotiate directly with Pakistan and 
the Commission on the situation in Jammu and Kashmir: 
and if it would consider a supplement to the resolution 
regarding conditions of a plebiscite. 

The Prime Minister replied that his Government could 
not accept an unconditional cease-fire. Since any further 
step could be undertaken only after the withdrawal of 
Pakistan forces, no direct negotiations seemed possible 
at the moment, since both Governments had been nego- 
tiating without any fruitful results for months on end. 
As long as there was no further basis for settlement. 
direct approach was not advisable. He could not accept 
any supplement to the resolution. which had been sub- 
mitted to him as acceptable only in its original presenta- 
tion. Besides, there was no useful purpose in discussing 
conditions of plebiscite while the fighting continued. 

On September 19, the Commission replied to Sir Zaf- 
rullah’s letter of September 6. Among other things. it 
pointed out that it had asked both Pakistan and India 
to accept its resolution as a whole. It had intended 
that the details for the implementation of the resolution 
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The United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan con- 
ferring with Indian representatives in New Delhi in August 
1948: left to right, N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, A. V. Pai, 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, and Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, 
of india; Hernando Samper, alternate representative of Colom- 
bia on the Commission, and Egbert Graeffe, Josef Korbel, and 
J. Klahr Huddle, representatives of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
and the United States, respectively. (UN-18004) 
should be discussed at common meetings between the 
representatives of both Governments and the Commis- 
sion in subsequent stages after the hostilities ceased. 

The Commission observed with regret that the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan had been unable to accept the 
resolution without attaching certain conditions beyond 
the compass of the resolution, “thereby making impossible 
an immediate cease-fire and the beginning of fruitful 
negotiations between the two Governments and the Com- 
mission to bring about a peaceful and final settlement 
of the situation.” 

The Commission hoped that the Government of Pakis- 
tan might find it possible to reconsider its position and 
accept the proposals. 

Having decided to leave for Geneva to finish its interim 
report to the Security Council, already commenced, but 
not wishing to leave without making a further appeal 
to the two Governments pending its return or future dis- 
positions, the Commission adopted a resolution on Sep- 
tember 19 appealing to them to use their best endeavors 
to lessen the existing tension so as further to prepare the 
ground for a peaceful final settlement of the dispute. 

Then, having held 51 formal meetings at New Delhi, 
Karachi, and Srinagar, besides numerous informal meet- 
ings and conversations held by itself and its groups and 
missions, the Commission left Srinagar on September 
21, stopping at New Delhi and Karachi en route to 
Geneva. where it arrived on September 25. There it 
prepared its interim report. 


Political Analysis 

In a fourteen-page political analysis contained in the 
report, the Commission says it proceeded from Geneva 
to the Indian sub-continent without firm assurances that 
either Government would assist it in implementing. its 
terms of reference. Moreover, it had been informed 
before its arrival on the sub-continent that the general 
atmosphere was not altogether favorable to its work. 
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The United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan con- 
ferring with Pakistan representatives in Karachi in August 
1948: left to right (on far side), Mohammed Ali, Foreign 
Minister Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, and M. Ayub, of 
Pakistan; (on near side) Alfredo Lozano, representative of 
Colombia on the Commission; Erik Colban, of Norway, personal 
representative of the Secretary-General; and Josef Korbel, 
representative of Czechoslovakia. (UN-18003) 


It was the purpose of the Commission to pursue its 
work in accordance with the directives given by the 
Security Council on the background of the situation as 
explained at length by the parties to the Council. 

The Commission hoped to induce the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment to exercise its influence on the tribesmen and 
on the Pakistan nationals fighting in the State to with- 
draw. When that was accomplished, it intended to 
obtain a progressive withdrawal of Indian troops to the 
minimum strength required for the support of civil power 
in the maintenance of law and order, and, further, the 
agreement of the Government of India to a plebiscite 
along the lines indicated in the Council’s resolution. 

But, says the Commission, the Council “never con- 
templated during its debates that the Commission, though 
entrusted with a delicate and difficult task, should deal 
with a situation involving military action between two 
regular armies.” 

Another element. the significance of which had not 
been fully appreciated before the Commission’s depar- 
ture for Azad Movement, 


which, the Commission points out, “constitutes an or- 


the sub-continent, was the 


ganized political and military body, is assisted by the 
Pakistan High Command, and is engaged in active revolt 
against the (State) Government.” This Movement had co- 
operated since October, 1947, with invading tribesmen 


and individual Pakistan nationals, and it controls a 
considerable part of Jammu and Kashmir State. 

This situation imposed on the Commission the addi- 
tional task of not only obtaining the withdrawal of the 
tribesmen and Pakistan but 
tion by the Azad forces of participation in the fighting. 
Also, the Pakistan statements that Pakistan troops had 
entered the territory of the State and that all forces fight- 
ing on the Azad side were “under the over-all command 
and tactical direction of the Pakistan Army,” confronted 


the Commission with an unforeseen and entirely new 


nationals, also the cessa- 


situation. 
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The Commission devoted many meetings in sounding 
the two Governments as to how the fighting between 
India 


their regular forces might be brought to an end. 
warned that if no action were taken soon, it might be 
forced to extend its own action, and that the question in 
reality was whether the issue was to be settled in peace 
or in war. 

From conversations it became apparent that the Gov- 
ernment of India held that the presence of Pakistan 
troops in Kashmir constituted an act of aggression against 
the Indian Union. India insisted that these forces must 
be withdrawn before any negotiations could be initiated 
for the final solution of the problem. 

On the other hand, the Pakistan Government declared 
that its forces would not be withdrawn unless the Indian 
forces were withdrawn simultaneously, in prearranged 
stages, and further that the proposals for a cease-fire 
order should have the consideration and approval of the 
“Azad Kashmir Government.” In this con- 
nection, the Commission that to 
formally the approval of the Azad Kashmir would con- 
stitute a de facto recognition of that Movement, which 
the Commission was not in a position to do and which 
However, 


so-called 


explained request 


even the Pakistan Government had not done. 
the Azad people, who were vitally interested in the situa- 
tion, could not be overlooked. 

The Commission considered that the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment should be asked, as a first step toward the final 
solution of the dispute, to withdraw its forces from the 
State with the understanding that, as the second step, 
the withdrawal of the bulk of the Indian troops would 
occur. 

The Commission ascertained that the Government of 
Pakistan would be willing to accept a simple cease-fire. 
The Government of India, however, clearly indicated that 
it could not entertain any proposal which would permit 
the Pakistan forces to remain within the territory of the 
State. Finding that there was no common ground for 
obtaining agreement to an unconditional or simple cease- 
fire, the Commission drew up proposals which were cal- 
culated to satisfy both Governments. 

In order to link the cease-fire to the preparation for a 
final settlement, which was the desire of Pakistan, and 
yet provide for the withdrawal of Pakistan forces and 
tribesmen as India requested, the Commission proposed 
the truce agreement, based on principles which it deemed 
fair and equitable, the details of which were to be worked 
out immediately after the cease-fire order. It felt that 


these proposals, on acceptance and implementation, would 
promptly clear the way for both Governments to enter 
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into active collaboration with the Commission in the 
study of terms for a fair and equitable plebiscite. 

However. the Government of Pakistan attached con- 
ditions to its acceptance, and the Indian Government, 
having accepted the resolution as a whole, could not 
consider any supplement to it. 


Considerations Regarding Plebiscite 


The paramount question of the cessation of hostilities 
occupied almost all the attention of the Commission 
throughout its ten weeks on the sub-continent. Although 
it endeavored to assess the attitude of the two Govern- 
ments, and an investigating sub-committee initiated a 
survey of general economic and political conditions in 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir on the eastern side of 
the front, the Commission could not enter into a detailed 
and comprehensive study of the practicability of a plebis- 
cite from the political and administrative points of view 
because its resolution was not carried out. 

However. the Commission made some general observ- 
ations in its political analysis. It pointed out that 
from the beginning there had been a difference in ap- 
proach to the problem of a plebiscite on the part of 
India and Pakistan. India, for instance, insisted that 
hostilities should cease as a preliminary step to arrange- 
ments for a future plebiscite. Pakistan, on the other 
hand, made the plebiscite dependent on the previous 
withdrawal of all outsiders, including the armed forces 
of the Indian Union, the restoration and rehabilitation 
of all Muslim residents of Jammu and Kashmir as on 
August 1, 1947, and the establishment of an impartial 
independent administration in which the people of the 
State would be fully represented. 

The plebiscite scheme, as envisaged in the Security 
Council’s resolution of April 21, still ‘did not meet with 
the approval of the Indian Government, which felt that 
it would be impracticable to arrange for a plebiscite to 
be held during the next twelve months. The prepara- 
tions for a plebiscite would require several months, and 
the intervening winter would not permit any substan- 
tial work. Furthermore, fighting was constantly going 
on in Kashmir, and the situation might deteriorate if not 
dealt with promptly. 

The Pakistan Government also expressed the view 
that it was impracticable to arrange for a plebiscite in 
1948. Leaders of both the Jammu and Kashmir Gov- 
ernment and the Azad Kashmir Movement also believed 
that arrangements for a plebiscite would require more 
than one year because of the internal disruption caused 
by fighting and the time needed for repatriating hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees. 

Thus having no enforcement measures at its disposal 
and being an organ of good offices and mediation, the 
Commission felt that it had temporarily exhausted the 
possibilities of further negotiations in the sub-continent. 

The Commission concluded, however, that it was “pur- 
suing its work and will present in due time its report or 
reports to the Security Council on further developments.” 
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New Efforts for Settlement of Kashmir Dispute 


Security Council Gives Commission Full Support in Task 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT in the dispute between India 
and Pakistan was brought to the Security Council’s 
attention when it took up the question on November 25. 
\lfredo Lozano, of Colombia, Rapporteur of the Council’s 
India-Pakistan Commission, reported that both countries 
seemed to be receptive to informal suggestions which had 
been put to them. 

So far, the conversations with the Indian and Pakistan 
delegations in Paris had concerned general ideas which 
the Commission hoped later would become concrete bases 
for the elaboration of conditions for a free and impartial 
plebiscite in the State of Jammu and Kashmir. These 
general ideas implied no commitment on the parties or 
on the Commission, but they might lead to common 
ground for a peaceful and final settlement. The Commis- 
sion would continue its efforts to bring about a rapid, 
equitable, peaceful, and just solution. 


Vilitary Developments 


Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, of Pakistan. called 
attention to recent military developments. In the south 
an advance of at least 50 miles had been made by the 
Indian side in the previous few days, he said, which 
resulted in the occupation of more than 1,000 square 
miles of area populated wholly by Muslims, at least 50,000 
of whom were on the march towards Pakistan in order 
to find safety. A minimum of another 50,000 had been 
cut off from taking any such course by the advance of 
the Indian Army. 

An advance of at least 50 miles had also been made 
in the north, but, since this was a sparsely settled area, 
such large numbers of the population were not concerned. 
However, the advance had cut off a certain number of 
Azad troops. 

Furthermore, artillery duels had flared up along prac- 
tically the whole line in the south. If further deteriora- 
tion of the situation were not arrested immediately, 
Pakistan might “be compelled to oppose this all-out effort 
by an all-out effort on its own side, which would mean 
a complete flare-up on all the fronts,” and the Council 
could appreciate what chance for a peaceful settlement 
would be left. Or Pakistan might continue merely on its 
defensive role, in which case there would shortly be left 
no scope for any kind of peaceful settlement, for India, 
from the beginning, had been anxious to score a military 
decision in Kashmir. And when that was achieved, a 
settlement by mutual agreement would be impossible. 

Why, Sir Zafrullah asked, should there be any difficulty 
in reaching an understanding that things should remain 
as they are until the Commission’s proposals have a 
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chance of being calmly discussed and accepted by the 
parties in order that a solution may be achieved along 
peaceful lines? 

On the other hand, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai. of India, 
stated that the military action taken by the Government 
of India in Kashmir was of a defensive character. No 
major offensive had been launched or was contemplated. 
And, contrary to the assertions by Sir Zafrullah that 
Pakistan troops were in Kashmir—which India regards 
as Indian territory—for only defensive action, he charged 
that Pakistan forces, as also the forces of Azad Kashmir, 
which were under the operational control of the Pakistan 
High Command, had been attacking the Indian positions 
in the north, west, and south. This he considered as 
offensive action. 

The recent Indian operations referred to by Sir 
Zafrullah, he told the Council, had had the limited de- 
fensive objective of protecting the Valley of Kashmir 
against attacks from the northeast. of relieving pressure 
in the Ladakh Valley, and of generally safeguarding the 
military situation. Action in the south was for the sole 
purpose of keeping the supply line open on the road to 
Poonch for the protection of an encircled garrison and 
thousands of refugees under that garrison’s protection 
who were being subjected to an intensified effort to 
establish a stronghold. 

Sir Girja expressed his Government's desire that noth- 
ing should be done to make the situation difficult from 
the point of view of negotiating a friendly settlement. 
He considered that the Commission’s informal proposals 
of principle regarding a plebiscite which he had for- 
warded to his Government were important, and he in- 
tended to do what he could to explore the possibilities 
of some kind of renewed and formal negotiations. India 
had not tried and was not trying to achieve a solution 
by the sword but was exercising its prerogative of self- 
defence. 

In reply, Sir Zafrullah emphasized that Pakistan had 
never recognized the validity of the accession of Jammu 
and Kashmir to India. But whatever the legal implica- 
tions might be, and whatever rights each side might 
reserve to itself, the fighting, killing, and migrations of 
people should be stopped at least temporarily, in order 
to give the best chance and to afford a peaceful atmos- 
phere for the consideration of the proposals now before 
the two Governments. Once the fighting ceased, the truce 
proposals would come into operation, and these, he 
pointed out, involved and required the withdrawal of 
all Pakistan forces, to which the Pakistan Government 
had not objected. The controversy that stopped the work 
of the Commission in the sub-continent arose from what 
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was to happen after the truce, but those subsequent stages 
could be worked out after the truce had come into 
force, he said. 


India’s Acceptance Still Stands 


Sir Girja then recalled that the August 13 resolution 
of the Commission had provided for a cease-fire, a truce, 
and consideration of conditions of a plebiscite. India 
accepted that resolution, and its acceptance still stood. 
He suggested that perhaps Pakistan, in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and friendship, would have second thoughts 
regarding acceptance. 

Sir Zafrullah replied that Pakistan had not declined to 
accept the August 13 resolution. However, besides the 
cease-fire and truce provisions, that resolution presented 
a somewhat indefinite proposal with regard to what would 
happen after the truce. The only condition that Pakistan 
put forward was that the two Governments should agree 
that the conditions for a fair and impartial plebiscite 
would be those laid down by the Council on April 21, to 
which each side had objections, but subject to additions 
and modifications which might be agreed on. 


At no time had Pakistan put conditions on the pro- 
posal to end the fighting on the basis of an immediate 
cease-fire. All that it had insisted on was that there 
should be some kind of agreement, at least in principle. 
as to what was to happen after the truce. 


Views of Council 


At the close of brief discussion by Council members, 
the President interpreted the opinion of the Council as 
a whole to be along these lines: 


@ first, that the Commission can count on the full 
support of the Council in the task of bringing about a 
peaceful settlement of the dispute; and, 


@ second, that the Council endorses the appeal made 
to the Governments of India and Pakistan to refrain 
from any action which might aggravate the military 
and politica] situation and thus endanger the negotiations 
now being directed toward the preparation of a peaceful 
final settlement. 


No objections were raised to this summing up of the 
Council’s opinion. 


Ratification of Maritime Convention Urged 


Oe TWO NATIONS, Canada and Ireland, had formally 


-accepted the Convention of the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization by the beginning of 
December. This was reported at a two-day meeting of 
the 12-nation Preparatory Committee of IMCO, held at 
Lake Success at the end of last month. A survey of the 
status of ratification of the Convention in the 12 coun- 
tries represented at the meeting, however, revealed that 
Argentina, France, Greece, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States expected early ratifica- 
tion. Italy also will probably ratify the Convention in the 
near future, it was reported. 


The Convention will not come into effect until it has 
been accepted by 21 nations, seven of which must have 
not less than one million gross tons of shipping. 


Five Decisions 


The Preparatory Committee made the following deci- 
sions: 

(1) The Committee will meet again just before the 
convening of the first IMCO Assembly, which will be held 
in London within three months of the Convention com- 
ing into force; 

(2) In the event that ratification by the required num- 
ber of countries is delayed, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, J. V. Clyne, of Canada, was authorized to call 
another meeting, if necessary; 


(3) To call on the governments, whose delegates signed 
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J. V. Clyne (Canada) presided over a two-day conference 
of the Preparatory Committee of IMCO held at Lake Success. 
Photo shows Mr. Clyne (right) with Mr. Branko Lukac, Execu- 
tive Secretary, before one of the sessions. (UN-18992) 
the Convention at the United Nations Maritime Confer- 
ence in Geneva last March, and all other interested gov- 
ernments “to take such steps as may be necessary to 
become party to the Convention as soon as possible” ; 

(4) To ask the United Nations for a loan of not more 
than $50,000, with an immediate advance of $15,000 to 
finance current expenses. This loan would be repayable 
within two years from the IMCO budget; 

(5) To approve a budget of £20,000 per annum for the 
first two years of the organization. 

The Committee also approved the text of draft rules 
of procedure and a provisional agenda for the first IMCO 
Assembly. 
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Proposals for Increasing World Food Supplies 


FAO Conference Approves New Programs 


A SERIES OF RECOMMENDATIONS designed to increase 

the output of the world’s farms, fisheries, and forests 
was approved by the fourth annual conference of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, which ended at 
Washington on November 29, Covering a wide range of 
production and technical problems, the questions dealt 
with included the promotion of stability in basic food 
supplies, and measures for fighting locust plagues in 
tropical countries. 

Summing up the two-week session, the Chairman of 
the conference, ‘Charles F. Brannan, United States Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, told the representatives of 58 
member states that their work had made genuine progress 
towards achieving the goals set by the FAO. 

At the outset, the 350 delegates and observers heard 
an appeal from Norris E. Dodd, Director-General of 
FAO, urging increased efforts in solving the problem of 
world food shortages. While it was true that improved 
1948 crops had “dulled the edge” of the food crisis, the 
position was still critical and there still remained an 
extreme dependence on North American production. 
The world cannot rest easily upon the expectation of 
continued exceptional crops from one region. 

Mr. Dodd pointed out that for the world as a whole 
there was only nine-tenths as much food per capita as 
before the war, and only three-fourths as much food 
per capita was now moving in international trade. The 
supplies of fibres and forest products were similarly un- 
satisfactory as a whole. Although much progress had 
been made towards rehabilitation, even the prewar level 
of food production would now be still less adequate, he 


FAO OFFICERS 


The conference renamed Viscount Bruce of Mel- 
bourne to the independent chairmanship of the FAO 
Council. It re-elected Australia, Denmark, Egypt. 
France, India, and Mexico to seats on the 18-gov- 
ernment body. Hold-over members of the Council are 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Netherlands, Philippine 
Republic and the United Kingdom, elected at Geneva 
last year for two-year terms; and Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Italy, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United States, elected at Geneva to three-year terms. 


At opening plenary sessions the conference. in ad- 
dition to choosing Secretary Brannan as Chairman, 
named V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese Ambassador to 
the United States as first vice-chairman; Senator Jose 
Manuel Casanova of Cuba, as second vice-chairman; 
and James M. Dillon, Eire Minister of Agriculture, 
as third vice-chairman. 
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said, for each day there were 55,000 extra mouths to 
feed in the world. This did not mean there was cause 
for despair. Rather the facts presented a challenge. The 
world had only just begun to tap the production pos- 
sibilities which lay in science applied to the soil, the 
waters, and the forests. FAO had found Member nations 
willing to work together on problems of trade, to the end 
that producers in one area need not suffer from surpluses 
which other peoples might need. 


Combined Action Urged 


A study and understanding of all the problems was 
necessary. Mr. Dodd continued. But while recommenda- 
tions were useful guides, only action itself could achieve 
results, and this action would have to come mainly from 
the Member governments themselves. FAO could not do 
what governments refused to do, although it stood ready 
to help, and was helping in many different ways. It could 
leaven the loaf with the yeast of stimulation and give 
technical advice and information. It could bring govern- 
ments together to take common action on common prob- 
lems, regional or global. Combined action was needed, 
and good results were already flowing from FAQ's activ- 
ities in this direction. 

Earlier in his speech Mr. Dodd, who last April suc- 
ceeded Sir John Boyd Orr as Director-General of FAO, 
paid warm tributes to the work of his predecessor, de- 
claring: “Like a true pioneer Sir John blazed a trail in 
the wilderness so that others might follow him more easi- 
ly.” The latest developments in the work and progress of 
FAO had been made possible because of Sir John’s ini- 
tial work. 


Urgent Problems 


As a direct result of the various recommendations of 
the conference. FAO in 1949 will organize international 
conferences on a long series of urgent problems. These 
will include a world wood pulp conference, a forestry con- 
ference for Asia and the Far East, a conference on control 
of rinderpest (“cattle plague”) in South-East Asia; an 
international meeting on land utilization in the tropics 
and sub-tropics; a course for nutrition workers in the 
Near East. and a conference for leaders in the farm co- 
operative movement in the Far East. 


Commission’s Reports 


Early in the session the conference resolved itself into 
three commissions. where the bulk of the work was done. 
Commission [. under the chairmanship of Lord Bruce, 
dealt with the food situation; Commission II, with B, R. 
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Sen, of India, as chairman, considered the technical pro- 
gram of FAO; and Commission III, under Arthur 
Wauters, of Belgium, studied financial and administrative 
matters. 

At the final plenary session, the conference adopted 
the reports of all three commissions. The conference 
expressed the view that FAO should encourage the con- 
tinuation of multilateral negotiations, looking toward 
international agreements on such basic commodities as 
wheat and sugar. During the discussions it was an- 
nounced that the wheat preparatory committee would 
meet as soon as possible to arrange for a resumption of 
the Wheat Conference, possibly on January 25, 1949. 
The conference had previously heard President Truman 
pledge all his efforts for the United States ratification 
of a wheat agreement. 

The conference next approved a recommendation for 
the continuation of international allocations of scarce 
commodities for 1948-49, with the understanding that 
the International Emergency Food Committee will re- 
move commodities from the reserved commodity list as 
soon as it appears that “no useful purpose is served by 
continuing them under allocation.” 

The FAO Council was asked to obtain a report from 
the IEFC for consideration at its first meeting in 1948, 
and authorized to review the allocation situation and 


take such action as circumstances require. 

Several delegates appealed for quick international 
action to ensure that food surpluses will not start piling 
up in some countries while other parts of the world go 


hungry. Senator George D. Aiken, of the United States, 
called for the immediate creation of an inter-govern- 
mental committee to investigate the feasibility of a con- 
ference on commodity agreements designed to increase 
the volume of food moving in international trade. He 
also urged that every effort should be made to put into 
effect an international wheat agreement. 

Andrew Cairns, Secretary-General of the International 
Federattion of Agricultural Producers, warned that the 
world must not delay action until agricultural surpluses 
arrived. and stressed the need for international agree- 
ments that would assure stability of markets and prices. 


General Food Situation 


Noting that 1948 has been particularly favorable to 
agriculture the conference warned against a false sense 
of security. It was pointed out that this year’s harvest 
was far above what could normally be expected, that 
the world was becoming increasingly dependent upon 
North America, and that global food stocks have been 
cut to the barest minimum. The chief international eco- 
nomic problem the conference found, was the grievous 
unbalance between the economies of the different regions. 
There was a glut in some areas, a deficit in others, and 
unexportable surpluses in another region for lack of 
necessary foreign exchange elsewhere. 

Discussing the need for foreign exchange and capital, 
the conference requested the Director-General to invite 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS 


Acting on the recommednation of its steering com- 
mittee, the FAO Conference decided to defer action on 
the application of Israel for membership in the Or- 
ganization. This question was referred to the FAO 
Council for further study, after several delegations 
had spoken in support of Israel’s application. By a 
vote of 42 to one, with one abstention, the member- 
ship application of Saudi-Arabia was approved by the 
The Holy See was granted the status of 
a permanent observer at all FAO conferences and 


Conference. 


meetings. 


the assistance of the United Nations, the International 
Bank and other appropriate agencies in preparing a fact- 
finding statement concerning all financing facilities, the 
use being made of them, and the nature of the demand 
for them. This statement will be presented to the FAO 
Council, which was instructed to prepare a report for 
the next FAO Conference. Large-scale international 
lending will be necessary for any large-scale development 
of world resources. 

In a product-by-product review of the world’s pres- 
ent supplies, the delegates found that cereals had reached 
a virtual equilibrium between exportable surpluses and 
effective demand; that fears of a possible future sur- 
plus of sugar are being expressed; that production of 
oils and fats has reached the prewar level; that the out- 
put of forest products is still insufficient to meet the 
greatly expanded demand. 


Regional Needs 


The conference devoted special attention to regional 
problems in all parts of the world. Reports on produc- 
tion and consumption problems in Europe, the Near 
East, Africa, the Far East, and Latin America were 
compiled by regional sub-committees for the considera- 
tion of the full conference. The European sub-commit- 
tee recommended a study of cereals and oil seeds in 
Europe, with emphasis on the possibilities of rebuilding 
trade in these products between eastern and western 
European countries. Inter-governmental action for an 
adequate and well distributed supply of fertilizers were 
amongst other recommendations of the European sub- 
committee. 

The urgency of fighting locust plagues in the Near 
Eastern countries was one of the main recommendations 
of the group dealing with this region. This region’s 
need of fertilizers and farm machinery was also empha- 
The African sub-committee recommended action 
by both FAO and member governments for the control 
of animal and plant diseases, while the Far Eastern 
group's proposals included a timber utilization and for- 
estry conference for Asia and the Western Pacific in 1949. 

The Latin American sub-committee stressed the need 
for the immediate expansion of agricultural production 


sized. 
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directed toward satisfying the needs of the region’s in- 
habitants and proposed specific steps, for the develop- 
ment of superior seed, exchange of superior breeding 
stock, increased use of artificial insemination, use of 
coffee pulp as livestock food, production of vegetable 
oils and other oil-bearing plants, and the use of FAO 
technical aid in irrigation and drainage problems. 

All the sub-committees drew attention to the need for 
financial aid to agriculture, especially in backward areas, 
and the conference recommended that governments re- 
quiring financial support—especially of hard currency— 
should submit full information about their development 
programs and requisites to the International Bank, or 
the Internatitonal Monetary Fund. The “chaotic condi- 
tions” of international exchange were emphasized by 
several delegates. 


Projects for 1949 


The report of Commission II expressed satisfaction 
with FAO’s work in the past year and approved the pro- 
gram of work for 1949, in addition to several projects 
not included in the Director-General’s proposals. 

New projects include: 

foot-and-mouth disease control work, 

a survey of existing facilities for the international 

reporting of outbreaks of plant and animal diseases, 

the establishment of a consultative service to govern- 
ments on co-operatives, and 
@ the continuation of the Agricultural Library at Rome. 


The Conference recommended that in determining the 
order of priorities FAO should give the greatest weight 
to those which help the greatest number of people. Ac- 
cordingly, projects with world-wide effect will be given 
precedence over regional or national activities. 

Among the specified recommendations for 1949 were: 
@ a course in Cairo for nutrition workers of Near East 

countries, 

a training school for statisticians in South-East Asia, 

assistance to governments preparing for the 1950 

world census of agriculture, 

aid to national governments in the improvement of 

inland as well as coastal fisheries, and 

the establishment of a consultative service in the field 

of co-operatives. 

The continuation of FAO periodicals and public in- 
formation services was approved, a hope being expressed 
that special bulletins for Latin America and the Far 
East might be issued as soon as possible. 


Headquarters of FAO 

Commission III devoted the greater part of its de- 
liberations to discussion of a permanent headquarters for 
FAO. Three sites were proposed—Rome, Copenhagen, 
and Washington. In addition, some sentiment was ex- 
pressed favoring Geneva and New York. The United 
Nations Secretary-General invited FAO to share the new 
United Nations Headquarters in New York City. 
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Canada proposed that a final decision should be post- 
poned and that the FAO Council be instructed to look 
further into possible sites and report to the Conference, 
preferably at a special session to be convened by the 


Director-General. This proposal was endorsed by the 
full conference. 

A second major problem concerned the scale of con- 
tributions. The view was expressed that a revision in 
the scale was now desirable but that careful considera- 
tion should be given to such factors as national income 
and public debt, population and per capita income, rela- 
tive need for FAO services, imports and exports of agri- 
cultural products, and the scale of contributions of other 
international organizations. 

The Conference therefore recommended that at its 
next session the Council appoint a special five-member 
committee, the members of which would propose a new 
scale of contributions for consideration at the next an- 
nual Conference. 
consider the hard-currency problem. 


This special committee would also 


Commission III also discussed a number of other mat- 
ters including the question of diplomatic privileges, re- 
lationships with other international organizations, and 
the setting up of an administrative tribunal for the staff. 
It was decided to hold the next annual conference at 
Havana, Cuba. 


(Continued from page 1030) 


should be made good by the Governments or authorities 
responsible; and 

Instructs the Conciliation Commission to facilitate the 
repatriation, resettlement and economic and social rehabilita- 
tion of the refugees and the payment of compensation and 
to maintain close relations with the Director of the United 
Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, and through him with 


the appropriate organs and agencies of the United Nations; 


12. AutHorises the Conciliation Commission to appoint 
such subsidiary bodies and to employ such technical experts, 
acting under its authority, as it may find necessary to the 
effective discharge of its functions and responsibilities under 
this resolution; 

The Conciliation Commission 
quarters at Jerusalem. The authorities responsible for main- 
taining order in Jerusalem will be responsible for taking all 
measures necessary to ensure the securtiy of the Commission. 
The Secretary-General will provide a limited number of 
guards for the protection of the staff and premises of the 
Commission; 


will have its official head- 


13. Instructs the Conciliation Commission to render pro- 
gress reports periodically to the Secretary-General for trans- 
mission to the Security Council and to Members of the 
United Nations; 

14. CALLS UPON all Governments and authorities concerned 
to co-operate with the Conciliation Commission and to take 
all possible steps to assist in the implementation of this 
resolution; 

15. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the necessary 
staff and facilities and to make appropriate arrangement. to 
provide the necessary funds required in carrying out the 
terms c‘ this resolution. 





Okambos carrying grain for communal storage to large beehive-shaped grain baskets to which they contribute their crop 


surpluses to build up a food reserve against times of drought and food shortages. 


(South African Information Office) 


Assembly Maintains Stand on S. W. Africa 


Regrets Non-Compliance with Previous Recommendations 


IT LINE WITH two earlier resolutions of previous ses- 
sions, the General Assembly has restated again the 
view that South-West Africa should be brought within 
the Trusteeship System. 

In a resolution passed by 43 votes to 1, with five ab- 
stentions, at the plenary meeting on November 26, the 
Assembly “noted with regret” that its previous recom- 
mendations have not been complied with by the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa. 

The resolution takes note of the Union Government's 
statement that it will continue to administer the Territory 
in the spirit of the League of Nations mandate. It also 
notes the assurance given by the Union Government that 
its new arrangement for closer association of the Terri- 
tory with South Africa “does not mean incorporation 
and will not mean absorption of the Territory by the 
Administering Authority.” 

The resolution then recommends that, until it reaches 
an agreement with the United Nations on the future of 
South-West Africa, the Union Government should con- 
tinue to supply annual information about the Territory 
which will be examined by the Trusteeship Council. 
That Council’s observations on the information sub- 
mitted for 1946 are to be transmitted to the Union 
Government. 

This resolution was passed earlier by the Assembly’s 
Fourth Committee by 36 votes to 1. 


South African Case 


It was, however. contested both in the Committee and 
in the Assembly by Eric Louw, of the Union of South 
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\frica. His Government, Mr. Louw maintained, was 
neither morally nor legally obliged to place South-West 
Africa under the Trusteeship System. It had submitted 
information about its administration of the Territory 
on a purely voluntary basis, on the distinct understanding 
that the United Nations had no supervisory jurisdiction. 

The United Nations, he argued, was not the heir of 
the League of Nations. Nor was it the heir to the League’s 
responsibilities in regard to South-West Africa. The 
League had not passed any resolution asking any of the 
mandatory powers to place any of their territories under 
the Trusteeship System. All it had done was to note that 
there were comparable or similar provisions in the 
Charter, and to state that mandatory powers should 
continue to administer mandated territories, until “other 
arrangements” had been made but not until Trusteeship 
\greements had been entered into. 

Further, at the League’s last meeting, South Africa 
had made a distinct and formal reservation to the ef- 
fect that South Africa was going to give South-West 
Africa another international status. 


Plan for Closer Association 


Again, at San Francisco, General Smuts, who was 
then Prime Minister of South Africa, had also formally 
reserved South Africa’s position, and had spoken of the 
“incorporation” of South-West Africa into the Union. 
Since then, Mr. Louw stated, the South African Govern- 
ment had departed from incorporation and, instead, had 
evolved a plan for closer association between the two 
countries. 

In the discussion in the Fourth Committee, Mr. Louw 
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gave some details of this scheme for closer association. 
As a result of a meeting in Windhoek, capital of South- 
West Africa, between Dr. Malan, the present Union 
Premier, and South-West African leaders, the following 
agreement had been arrived at: South-West Africa would 
be given six members in the Union’s House of Assembly 
and two representatives in its Senate. Matters of mutual 
concern to the two countries, such as defense, would 
be dealt with by the Union Parliament. It was intended 
that the terms of this agreement would be embodied 
in a Bill to be presented to the Union Parliament in 
January, 1948. 

Mr. Louw pointed out that under the old mandate, 
the Union could at any tinie have done what it was 
going to do now. In fact, in 1934, all the plans were 
made for giving parliamentary representation to South- 
West Africa. At that time there was no protest from 
the League’s Mandates Commission. The matter was 
shelved for the time being because of a general election 
in the Union. In giving the Territory parliamentary rep- 
resentation now, “we are doing no more than we were 
entitled to under the previous mandate.” 


Assurance to Assembly 


The new measure for giving South-West Africa repre- 
sentation in the South African Parliament, Mr. Louw 
assured the Assembly, did not mean either incorporation 
or absorption of the Territory into the Union. “What it 
really does mean is that we are going much further than 
ever contemplated in the past, in the sense that, whereas 
in 1934 it was intended merely to make South-West 
Africa a fifth province of the Union, on this occasion the 
local legislature of South-West Africa is being given 
powers far in excess of those enjoyed by the other four 
provinces of the Union. In effect, South-West Africa is 
being given a measure of self-government which is not 
enjoyed by the provinces of the Union themselves.” 

There were practical considerations, too, which Mr. 
Louw felt should be taken into account. South-West 
Africa was not like the other mandated territories. It 
was a territory sui generis, contiguous to the territory 
of South Africa. Ethnologically, strategically, economic- 
ally, and from every other point of view, “it is part and 
parcel, is all of a piece with the Union of South Africa.” 

In the debate in the Fourth Committee, Mr. Louw 
made the further point that the South-West African 
Legislative Assembly had more than once expressed itself 
unanimously in favor of incorporation into the Union, 
while the vast majority of the indigenous inhabitants 
had also expressed themselves in favor of incorporation 
rather than have any external authority placed over them. 
No pressure, either direct or indirect, had been imposed 
in consulting them, he said. 

In the past, Mr. Louw told the Assembly, the Union 
had treated and administered the Territory to the gen- 
eral satisfaction of the League’s Mandates Commission. 
“Nothing has happened since that would lead the 
United Nations to change that position in any way.” 

He gave the assurance that the South African Gov- 
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ernment would continue to administer the Territory in 
the spirit of the mandate, for the well-being of all sec- 
tions of the South-West African population. 


Reply to Criticisms 

Mr. Louw also referred to criticisms in the Fourth 
Committee, based on a reading of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s report on South-West Africa, that the indigenous 
inhabitants of the Territory were being discriminated 
against politically, economically and in the fields of land 
distribution, housing, health, and education. He re- 
minded the Assembly that South Africa had recently 
passed through six years of war. During that time, it 
had found it impossible to do the things that it would 
have liked to do. In how many countries today which 
also took part in the war, he asked, could one say that 
there were adequate medical, housing, and other facil- 
ities? 

South Africa was anxious to co-operate and collaborate 
with the United Nations stated Mr. Louw in conclu- 
sion. But in the matter of South-West Africa, there was 
undoubtedly an obstacle in the way of that full and 
hearty co-operation which the Union would like to have 


with the United Nations. 
“We are doing our best to administer South-West 


Text of the Operative Part of the General 
Assembly’s Resolution on South-West 
Africa 

“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, THEREFORE, 
“TAKES NOTE of the observations of the Trusteeship 
Council on South-West Africa as contained in the 
Council’s report, and requests the Secretary-General 
to transmit those observations to the Government of 
the Union of South Africa; 

“MAINTAINS its view that South-West Africa should 
be brought within the Trusteeship System, and notes 
with regret that its previous recommendations have 
not been complied with; 

“TAKES NOTE of the statement of the representative 
of the Union of South Africa that it is the intention 
of the Union Government to continue to administer 
the Territory in the spirit of the Mandate; 

“TAKES NOTE of the assurance given by the repre- 
sentative of the Union of South Africa that the pro- 
posed new arrangement for closer association of 
South-West Africa with the Union does not mean 
incorporation and will not mean absorption of the 
Territory by the Administering Authority; 
“RECOMMENDS, without prejudice to its resolutions 
of December 14, 1946, and November 1, 1947, that 
the Union of South Africa, until agreement is reached 
with the United Nations regarding the future of South- 
West Africa, continue to supply annually information 
on its administration of South-West Africa; 
“REQUESTS the Trusteeship Council to continue to 
examine such information and to submit its observa- 
tions thereon to the General Assembly.” 





Africa in the spirit of the mandate,” he declared. “All 
we ask of this Assembly is not to make it more difficult 


for us to do so.” 


India’s Counter-Arguments 


Like Mr. Louw, the Indian representative, Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, also thought that the resolution before 
the Assembly was unsatisfactory. But for entirely differ- 
ent reasons. She considered the resolution to be “com- 
pletely lifeless.” It did not take adequate account of the 
fundamental issues raised; it was unrelated to the con- 
text of events; and it had, moreover, been hailed as a 
tacit acceptance of the position taken up by the Union, 
as indirect approval of its policy. 

Recalling that in 1946, the Assembly had decisively 
rejected South Africa’s proposal for incorporation, she 
pointed out that subsequently the Union Government had 
informed the United Nations that it had decided against 
incorporation. Successive measures, however, had been 
taken to bring the territory to the verge of annexation, 
now described as “closer political association.” Annexa- 
tion, Mrs. Pandit argued, was imminent, by whatever 
name it might be called. 

Three times the Assembly had asked the Union Gov- 
ernment to submit a Trusteeship Agreement for South- 
West Africa. Each time it had refused, thereby striking 
a heavy blow at the roots of international trusteeship. 
At the same time, by this rejection, the attainment of 
self-government by hundreds of thousands of backward 
people had been permanently retarded. “The truth of 
this,” she declared, “becomes more evident when we 
remember that in the proposed representation of South- 
West Africa in the Parliament of the Union under the 
scheme of so-called association. the Africans will have 


no representation.” 


Native miners taking a shower bath after work in the Abenab 
mine, South-West Africa. (South African Information Office) 
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Mrs. Pandit also found it a matter of considerable 
surprise and disappointment that the Fourth Committee 
had by a very narrow margin rejected India’s modest 
proposal that the General Assembly should not merely 
take note of the observations of the Trusteeship Council 
on the unsatisfactory nature of the administration of 
South-West Africa, but endorse these observations and 
thus strengthen the hand of the Trusteeship Council. 


Right of Petition 


She particularly regretted, too, that in the resolution 
before the Assembly, there was no mention of the right 
of petition for the Natives of South-West Africa. This 
right, she maintained, was assured by Article 80 of the 
Charter to the peoples of the League’s mandated terri- 
iories. 

She found it “flagrantly wrong and unjust” that any 
steps of a far-reaching political character should be 
taken in South-West Africa without first giving the 
Natives there an opportunity of making a direct repre- 
sentation to the Trusteeship Council and to the General 
\ssembly. The indigenous people today, as the Trustee- 
ship Council’s report had observed, had no_ political 
rights, and no political representation anywhere, from 
local institutions to the Union Parliament. 

Further, several tribal leaders had protested against 
the manner in which the so-called referendum among the 
indigenous inhabitants had been held. the result of which 
the South African Government claimed as an overwhelm- 
ing vote for incorporation. Under these circumstances, 
Mrs. Pandit maintained, as she had done in the Fourth 
Committee, that facilities should be given to the represen- 
tatives of the indigenous people to submit petitions re- 
garding the future of their territory. This was the least 
that the Assembly should do after the Fourth Committee’s 
rejection, by a narrow margin, of India’s proposal to 
send a commission of observers to South-West Africa. 

As for the powers conferred upon the Union Govern- 
ment by the League, Mrs. Pandit contended, these had at 
no time conferred anything more than administrative 
rights. This did not and could not imply the exercise of 
sovereignty over South-West Africa. Therefore, she ar- 
gued, the case put forward by the Union was invalid. She 
summed up the Union’s case as the claim to enjoy all the 
privileges of a mandatory power without, however, ac- 
cepting any of the corresponding obligations, namely, the 
exercise by the South-West African people of their 
former rights. 

In view of the position taken up by the Union Govern- 
ment, Mrs. Pandit found it difficult to attach much im- 
portance to its assurance that it would continue to ad- 
minister South-West Africa as an integral part of the 
Union in accordance with the spirit of the mandate, for 
“we have been frequently reminded that the mandate is 
dead and has no binding force.” 

“What.” she asked, “is the good of invoking the spirit 
of a dead mandate when we are not prepared to accept 
the spirit of the living Charter?” When that point was 
brought up, she said, the reply was that on a strictly legal 
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interpretation of Article 77 of the Charter, there was no 
obligation of any sort, legal or moral, to produce a Trus- 
teeship Agreement. So far as the United Nations was con- 
cerned, the Union had made it abundantly clear that 
rather than submit a Trusteeship Agreement, it would 
walk out of the United Nations. 

“We are rapidly reducing the General Assembly and 
its Committees,” warned Mrs. Pandit, “to the status of 
law courts where lawyers discuss pros and cons of issues 
exclusively from the legal angle. . . . Human problems, 
however, have only been solved by a human approach 
and never through a court of law.” The pursuit of such a 
policy spelled disaster for the United Nations as an or- 
ganization that could implement the hopes and aspira- 
tions of mankind. 

On these grounds Mrs. Pandit considered that the 
resolution before the Assembly was tantamount to admit- 
ting defeat, to condoning an act which amounted to vio- 
lation of the Charter itself. “We are by our own acts 
gradually undermining the prestige of our Organization 
and taking away from the peoples of the world their only 
hope.” 

Other Critics of South Africa 

Mr. Louw’s case was opposed in the plenary meetings 
by two other representatives, Hector Gerona, of Uruguay, 
and Tadeusz Zebrowski, of Poland. There was no speech 
in support, although in the Fourth Committee, the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and 
Greece had maintained that there was no legal obligation 
upon South Africa to place South-West Africa under the 
Trusteeship System. The Belgian representative, Pierre 
Ryckmans, also contended that it had always been under- 
stood that South-West Africa would eventually be incor- 
porated into the Union. He made the point, however— 
made later in the Assembly by Mrs. Pandit as well—that 
under Article 80 of the United Nations Charter, the 
South-West African peoples could not be deprived of the 
right to international supervision from which they had 
benefited under the mandates system. 

This latter argument was also advanced in the plenary 
meeting by Hector Gerona (UruGuAY). It could not be 
maintained, he said, that since the League had disap- 
peared, the obligation to submit a report had disappeared 
with it. South Africa should therefore continue to fulfil 
its obligations to give reports to the international com- 
munity through the organs of the United Nations. These 
reports, moreover, could be examined critically by the 
‘Trusteeship Council, and the Council could make observa- 
tions on them. 

Referring to the question of the integration of the 
Mandated Territory into the Union, he drew attention to 
Article 22 of the League of Nations Covenant. This stated 
that there were certain territories which could be better 
administered under the laws of the mandatory power as 
an integral part of its territory. This did not mean, how- 
ever, that a power could annex a mandate territory. “A 
mandate, both in private law and in international law 
means representation. This excludes the idea of sover- 
eignty or possession.” 
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Map of South-West Africa, showing the “Police Zone” where 
both Europeans and indigenous inhabitants live, and those 
areas reserved solely for indigenous inhabitants. 


Mr. Gerona favored the resolution before the Assembly 
on the grounds that it tried to provide a basis for under- 
standing without departing from the principles of the 
Charter. Mr. Zebrowski (POLAND) thought, however, that 
the Assembly should have indicated more clearly and 
more firmly that South Africa had not met its obligations. 

He also shared the Indian delegation’s view that a 
Trusteeship Council mission should visit South-West 
Africa. Sending such a mission, he maintained, would 
further the cultural, economic, and political development 
of this territory in the spirit of the Polish resolution on 
this matter which the Assembly had accepted last year. 
A visiting mission seemed necessary primarily because of 
the impossibility of enabling the indigenous populations 
to have their voices heard during the debates in the 
Fourth Committee. 

Like Mrs. Pandit, Mr. Zebrowski was still convinced 
that the Union, despite Mr. Louw’s statement in the As- 
sembly, intended to continue both its policy of annexing 
South-West Africa and its policy of racial discrimination 
towards the indigenous population there. The fact that 
the Union refrained from proposing a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for the Territory, in the opinion of his delegation, 
“cast a deep shadow in the intentions of South Africa and 

.. on the goodwill and good faith of which its represen- 
tative spoke.” 

One reason for his saying this was that inadmissible 
obstacles—formalistic in appearance, but political in es- 
sence—had prevented representatives of the indigenous 
population from coming to Paris to state their case. 
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Further, the representation which it was proposed to 
grant to South-West Africa in the Union Parliament was 
subject to discriminatory conditions. “We do not forget 
having heard the representative of South Africa express 
the will of its Government to pursue the policy of racial 
segregation and racial ‘parallelism’ as well as—no matter 
what pretexts and legal phrasing—a policy of annexation 
more or less camouflaged.” 

That was why Poland, by voting for the resolution re- 
gardless of its shortcomings, wished to join hands with 


Importance of Permanent 


’ ] ‘HE IMPORTANCE OF permanent missions to the United 
Nations is underlined in a resolution unanimously 
passed by the Assembly on December 3. 


“The presence of such permanent missions.” states the 


resolution, “serves to assist in the realization of the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations and. in par- 
ticular, to keep the necessary liaison between the Mem- 
ber states and the Secretariat in periods between sessions 
of the different organs of the United Nations.” It goes 
on to recommend procedures for regulating the creden- 
tials of permanent representatives and instructs the Sec- 
retary-General to report on these credentials at each 
regular Assembly session. 


A second resolution, complementary to the first and 
unanimously adopted at the same time, instructs the 
Secretary-General to study all questions relating to per- 
manent missions, including those to the European Office. 
and, if necessary, to report on this subject to the next 
regular Assembly session. 


The question of permanent missions came up in the 
Sixth (Legal) Committee, which, on November 27 and 
29, considered a draft resolution on the subject which 
was submitted by Bolivia. There was general approval 
in the Committee for giving legal status to permanent 
missions, laying down regulations, and urging all Mem- 
ber governments to establish such missions at the United 
Nations headquarters. The British representative took 
the position that two Articles in the Charter dealt in- 
directly with this question, and that recommendations 
on the subject appeared in the Convention on Privileges 
and Immunities. He, however, withdrew his objections 
at a later stage. [The Article in the Convention has to 
do with representatives of Member states and not with 
the special case of permanent representatives. | 


It was brought out in the discussion that the majority 
of Member states at present maintain permanent mis- 
sions at headquarters but some do not for budgetary 
and administrative The first resolution 
adopted foresees an increase in the establishment of such 
missions. It is intended, as one member put it, not to 


reasons. as 
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those who were mindful of the fact that the United Na- 
tions was born in the fight against Hitlerism and its 
ideas and barbarian practices, “which yesterday were 
called ‘living space,” ‘master nation,” or ‘master race.’ and 
which today some people want to bring to life again and 
legalize with the indulgent complicity of our Organiza- 
tion.” 

These remarks closed the debate on the resolution 
which the Assembly then approved by 43 votes to 1. with 
5 abstentions. 


Missions to United Nations 


establish a new institution but to obtain recognition for 
an institution already in existence. 


In the matter of credentials. the practice now in force 
in the United Nations always requires ad hoc creden- 
tials, a matter that sometimes gives rise to difficulties. 
such as when the time is too short for credentials to be 
obtained before the opening of a particular conference. 
In this connection, the representative of Siam recalled 
the precedent created by the League of Nations. whereby 
credentials signed by the head of the State. head of the 
Government, or Minister of Foreign Affairs, permitted 
a permanent representative—in accordance with diplo- 
matic usage—to represent his Government on all bodies 
of the League. The sole condition was that he notified 
the Secretary-General in writing that his Government 
had appointed him as its representative on a given body. 


The recommendations of the General Assembly in 
this regard are: (1) that the credentials of the per- 
manent representatives shall be issued by the head of 
the State, by the head of the Government, or by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and transmitted to the Sec- 
retary-General; (2) that appointments and changes of 
members of permanent missions other than the per- 
manent representatives shall be communicated in writing 
to the Secretary-General; (3) that the permanent rep- 
resentative in case of temporary absence shall notify 
the Secretary-General of the name of the member who 
will perform the duties of head of the mission; and (4) 
that Member states desiring their permanent representa- 
tives to represent them on one or more of the organs of 
the United Nations should specify the organs in the cre- 
dentials transmitted ta the Secretary-General. 


Before the Bolivian draft resolution was adopted by 
the Sixth Committee in its final form, it underwent some 
changes by amendments in the text. An Iranian pro- 
posal, originally submitted as an amendment, was ap- 
proved in its wording but adopted as a second resolu- 
tion. This was adopted by 23 votes in favor to 3 against. 
with 12 abstentions. The first resolution, as amended, 
was adopted unanimously. 
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Interim Committee Re-established 


Assembly Decides For Continuation Till Next Session 


 preepcieiiy EARLIER ACTION by its Political 
Comittee. the General Assembly De- 


cember 3. to re-establish its Interim Committee until the 


ad hoe 


decided on 


next regular session. The vote was 40 in favor, six 
against. and one abstention, Arguments in the Assembly 
for and against this step followed the general lines of 
the Committee debate. 

During the Committee discussion. the main arguments 
against were that re-establishment would be unconstitu- 
tional. unnecessary. risky, and costly. The majority view 
was that the Assembly was empowered by the Charter to 
“establish such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary 
for the performance of its functions.” The Interim Com- 
mittee had not, according to the record. endangered any 
provisions of the Charter: its accomplishments had been 
useful. if more limited than had been expected of it, and 
its work had been carried on in a “serene and co-opera- 
tive spirit.” All representatives who supported the re- 
establishment regretted that some Member states had not 
participated in the Interim Committee so far. They em- 
phasized that full participation of all Members was 
greatly to be desired, in order to make the Committee’s 
work more effective. 

Reviewing the record of the Interim Committee. Nas- 
rollah Entezam. of Iran. who was the Committee’s Rap- 
porteur, recalled that it had studied the question of vot- 
ing in the Security Council and had submitted a recom- 
mendation on that subject. It had given attention to 
means of promoting international co-operation in the 
political field, and had also been asked by the Assembly 
to advise the Temporary Commission on Korea. making 
it unnecessary to call a special session of the Assembly 
for this purpose. The decision of the Interim Committee 
to ask the Assembly to prolong its mandate had been 
unanimous. 

The Interim Committee, said Mr. Entezam, had not 
infringed the powers of the Security Council and had 
adhered strictly to its limitations as a subsidiary body of 
the Assembly. If re-established, it will continue to do so. 


Limited Extension of Mandate Proposed 


Supporting the Interim Committee’s work and conclp- 
sions. John Foster Dulles (UnrtEp NATIONS) emphasized 
two special points. The first was that while the Committee 
had not been a rival to the Security Council, as some 
delegations had feared, it had not quite justified all the 
hopes placed in it, specifically, it had not carried out 
certain tasks designed to ease the work of the Assembly. 
Secondly, until the part of the Interim Committee was to 
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play in the work of the Assembly became a litile clearer, 
it would be preferable to extend the Committee’s man- 
date only for another year: then at the next session of 
the Assembly the question of making the Committee a 
permanent one could be brought up for further review. 

Commenting on the working methods of the General 
Assembly, Sven Grafstrom (SWEDEN) noted its apparent 
inability to complete its work within the time allotted for 
a session: next year the situation may be even worse, he 
observed, if no means is found for continuing its activ- 
ities between sessions. An Interim Committee represent- 
ing all Member states. working in a “calmer and more 
relaxed atmosphere.” could do part of the preparatory 
work for the next Assembly session, his delegation felt, 
but the Committee's terms of reference should be specific, 
so as to ensure a unanimous decision and the participa- 
tion of all Member states. 

The Swedish suggestion deserved careful consideration, 
said Gladwyn Jebb (Unitep KincpoM), in detailing the 
ways in which the Interim Committee had been, and in 
the future might be. of service to the General Assembly. 
\s to the fears expressed at the iime of its establishment, 
the experience of the past year showed that it was per- 
fectly possible for the Interim Committee and the Secur- 
ity Council to co-exist without overlapping. It had per- 
formed a task “calmly and unostentatiously.” and con- 
sequently there seemed to be no reason for delegations 
who had not taken part in its work to persist in their 
attitude. he concluded. 

The report of the Interim Committee and the proposal 
for its re-establishment received the endorsement of the 
representatives of China, the Netherlands, France, Bel- 
cium. Argentina. and others. Lt. Col. W. R. Hodgson, of 
\ustralia. questioned whether the results achieved by the 
Committee had justified the trouble taken in creating it, 
but he conceded the handicaps under which it had oper- 
ated during the first year and was willing to see its work 
continued for another experimental year. He warned, 
however. that in the second year there must be real will 
and determination for the Committee's success. 


Argument in Opposition 


Speaking against the proposal, Dr. Oscar Lange (Po- 
LAND) reiterated that the establishment of the Committee 
contravened the Charter. Article 20 provides that the 
General Assembly is not to sit in permanent session. By 
setting up a permanent committee to remain in session 
between sessions of the Assembly, an attempt was being 
made to transform the Assembly into a body sitting the 
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year round. Secondly, the establishment of a permanent 
interim committee was dictated by certain political rea- 
sons, chiefly, to circumvent the rule of unanimity in the 
Council by setting up an organ that would compete with 
the Council in the examination of international disputes 
or other matters in which unanimous agreement by the 
permanent Members of the Security Council could not 
be achieved. 

Dr. Lange also argued that the record showed that the 
Committee could do work only of secondary importance. 
The report itself showed, he continued, that the Interim 
Committee would duplicate the work of the Security 
Council in certain cases while in others the work could 
be done more efficiently by the Secretariat. 


Estimated Cost 


An additional factor, Dr. Lange observed, was that of 
cost. The estimated cost was almost 10 per cent of the 
cost of the General Assembly. 

Affirming that the Interim Committee was a “useless, 
dangerous, and illegal organ,” Dr. Lange cited the Com- 
mittee’s intervention in the question of Korea as a purely 
negative” achievement, since neither the Interim Com- 
mittee nor the United Nations had any right to interfere 
in that matter. 

The Polish view was sustained by the Eastern European 
States. 

Leo Mattes, of Yugoslavia, maintained that the Interim 
Committee was only an attempt to perpetuate an organ 
that has served as a convenient tool of certain powers— 
one of a series of devices invented to undermine the 
unity of the United Nations. Reiterating the unconstitu- 
tionality of the Committee, Yakov Malik (U.S.S.R.) de- 
clared that the Committee, not having enough to do itself, 
has merely complicated the already considerable work of 
the General Assembly by loading its agenda with entirely 
unnecessary items. It also burdened the Secretariat with 
constant requests for information, thus impairing the efhi- 
ciency of the United Nations mechanism. Further, it gave 
advice to the “equally illegal” organ, the Temporary Com- 
mission for Korea, which led to the separate elections in 
Southern Korea—‘an entirely wanton measure harmful 
to the people of Korea and favorable only to the interests 
of foreign monopolists.” V. V. Skorobogaty (BYELORUS- 
stan S.S.R.) described the Interim Committee as an “ar- 
tificial and lifeless organ, a foreign body in the mecha- 
nism of the United Nations.” 

A proposal of the Indian representative, M. C. Setalvad, 
to replace the Interim Committee by one or several ad 
hoc committees, was not favored by other members. Fail- 
ing to win support for the suggestion, the Indian delega- 
tion joined later in voting for re-establishment of the 
Committee for one year as an experimental measure. 

All the Latin American delegations are greatly inter- 
ested in the future of the Interim Committee and give it 
their enthusiastic support, said Viteri Lafronte, of Ecua- 
dor. Eduardo Anze-Matienzo, of Bolivia, remarked that 
for the small countries not représented on the main or- 
gans of the United Nations, the Interim Committee has 
the advantage of enabling representatives of all countries 
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to meet in peaceful conditions and discuss problems of a 
constructive rather than of an urgent character. 

Defending the record of the Interim Committee, Dr. 
Padilla Nervo (Mexico) who had presided over it said 
that it was not a “Little Assembly” as regards functions. 
And as to composition, all Members were entitled to 
participate. The Committee had, in fact, operated to 
harmonize national interests and settle differences. If all 
Members had participated it could have done even more 
useful work. Thanks to the Committee, there was in- 
creasing understanding and confidence between different 
delegations. It afforded an opportunity for exchanges of 
opinion before governments had to take decisions in other 
organs of the United Nations. Another vital service would 
be to permit preliminary consideration of disputes and 
situations as referred to in Articles 11, 14, and 15 of the 
Charter. As to the legality of its establishment, Dr. Padilla 
Nervo pointed out that the ad hoc Political Committee 
itself had not been envisaged in the Charter; it had been 
set up by the Assembly under Article 22, as was the 
Interim Committee, under the powers granted the Assem- 
bly. Dr. Nervo thought that the argument about un- 
constitutionality was directed against the Committee's 
recommendations. He pointed out that if the abstaining 
members did participate, their points of view could be 
discussed and taken into account. 

In the Committee voting on the draft resolution sub- 
mitted in the report of the Interim Committee, the United 
States proposal, that a time limit of one year be specified, 
was adopted. 

There was some discussion of the question whether or 
not it would be constitutional for the Interim Committee 
to be authorized to request advisory opinions of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on legal questions arising with- 
in the scope of its activities. A Ukrainian-New Zealand 
motion to delete the relevant paragraph from the resolu- 
tion was rejected by 27 votes to 14, with 9 abstentions, 
and a Brazilian proposal to refer it to the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee was turned down by 23 votes to 4, with 12 
abstentions. 

As finally adopted by the ad hoc Political Committee, 
the resolution, which incorporated the principal features 
of the original draft resolution, affirms the need to con- 
tinue the activities of the Interim Committee in order to 
aid the Assembly in its tasks regarding international peace 
and world co-operation. The Committee can conduct in- 
vestigations and appoint commissions of inquiry, and it 
is also authorized to request advisory opinions from the 
International Court of Justice. According to the resolu- 
tion, it must start meeting not later than January 31, 
1949, and afterwards it can meet when it deems necessary. 

Budgetary provisions for the Interim Committee in 
1949 were adopted by the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee on November 29, following a 
shorter debate in the Committee along the same lines as 
that in the ad hoc Political Committee. The Fifth Com- 
mittee approved a figure of $38.500 based an a report of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. This was the estimate originally submitted by 
the Secretary-General. 
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Admission of New Members Reviewed 


Committee Proposes Reconsideration of Twelve Applications 


A’ THIRTEEN MEETINGS of the General Assembly's ad 
hoc Political Committee between November 22 and 
December 2. the entire question of the admission of new 
Members to the United Nations was reviewed, and ten 
draft resolutions were recommended for adoption by the 
Assembly. 

It will be recalled that twelve states in the past had 
sought Membership in the United Nations but had failed 
to obtain a favorable Security Council recommendation to 
the Assembly and thus were not admitted. They are 
Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary. 
Ireland, Italy, Portugal, the People’s Republic of Mon- 
golia, Rumania, and Trans-Jordan. 

The first of the ad hoc Committee’s ten proposals is of 
a general nature. It asks the Security Council, taking 
into account the circumstances in each particular case, 
to reconsider the applications of all twelve states. 

A second general proposal recommends that each mem- 
ber of the Council and of the Assembly, in exercising its 
vote on the admission of new Members, should act in 
accordance with the advisory opinion which the Inter- 
national Court of Justice gave on May 28, 1948. 

This opinion, which was supported by a majority of 
nine of the fifteen judges of the Court, states that a Mem- 
ber is not juridically entitled to make its consent to 
such admission dependent on conditions not expressly 
provided in paragraph one of Article 4 of the Charter. 
Furthermore, while a Member recognizes the conditions 
set forth in that provision to be fulfilled by the state 
concerned, such Member cannot subject its affirmative 
vote to the additonal condition that other states be ad- 
mitted together with that state. 

(Paragraph one of Article 4 of the Charter provides 
that Membership is open to all veace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the Charter and, in 
the judgment of the organization, are able and willing to 
carry out those obligations.) 


Finland and Italy 


Getting down to particular cases, a third draft resolu- 
tion recommended by the ad hoc Committee points out 
that, after deliberating on the admission of Finland and 
Italy, the Council drew the conclusion that a favorable 
recommendation could not be achieved because, although 
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nine members voted in favor, one permanent member [the 
U.S.S.R| voted against. The proposal then calls attention 
to the advisory opinion of the Court and requests the 
Council to re-examine, in the light of that opinion, the 
question of the admission of Finland and Italy. 

Six further draft resolutions recommended by the Com- 
mittee deal separately with the applications of Ceylon, 
Finland, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, and Trans-Jordan. They 
recall that nine members of the Council supported the 
admission of these six states, but that no recommendation 
was made by the Council to the Assembly because of the 
opposition of one of the permanent members | the 
U.S.S.R.]|, although, in the case of Finland and Italy, that 
member had previously expressed the view that they were 
eligible for Membership. 

In the case of all but Ceylon the draft resolutions re- 
affirm the view that the opposition was based on grounds 
not included in Article 4 of the Charter. As for Ceylon, the 
opinion is expressed that it is an independent sovereign 
state. 

The six draft resolutions then go on to say that the 
states in question are peace-loving within the meaning of 
Article 4, are able and willing to carry out the obligations 
of the Charter, and should therefore be admitted to 
Membership. Accordingly they propose that the Assembly 
should request the Council to reconsider the applications 
in the light of this determination and of the advisory 
opinion of the Court. In the case of Ceylon, this recon- 
sideration is requested “at the earliest possible moment.” 


Austria 


The tenth of the draft resolutions deals with the applica- 
tion of Austria in only slightly different terms. Eight— 
not nine—members of the Council had recommended 
Austria’s admission, “at such time and under such con- 
ditions as the General Assembly might deem appropriate,” 
and again the opposition of one permanent member | the 
U.S.S.R] prevented a Council recommendation. The draft 
in regard to Austria does not, however, as in the case of 
five of the other applicants, express the view that this 
opposition was based on grounds not included in Article 


4 of the Charter. 


All these proposals of the ad hoc Committee awaited 
final action by the Assembly itself in plenary meeting. 





Reparation For Injury to United Nations Agents 


Assembly Asks Court for Advisory Opinion 


a A REPRESENTATIVE of the United Nations is 
injured or killed while performing his duties, has 
the United Nations the legal capacity to present a claim 
for reparations against a state? What should be the 
general policy regarding the reparations or measures of 
damages? What should be the procedure for the presen- 
tation and settlement of claims? 

These questions were put forward for the Assembly’s 
consideration by the Secretary-General. In his speech 
at the opening of the third session, Trygve Lie had pre- 
sented the list of servants of the United Nations killed 
in Palestine. Referring to the assassination of Count 
Bernadotte and Colonel Serot, Mr. Lie had stated: “The 
death of these two brave and honorable men must de- 
mand full satisfaction from those who were responsible. 
It raises again, and more urgently than ever before, the 
question of what the United Nations shall do to make 
certain, so far as is humanly possible, that its representa- 
tives will enjoy a maximum amount of protection in the 
future while performing their duties in areas of physical 
danger.” 

In a memorandum to the Assembly on the question 
of reparations, the Secretary-General stated that he had 
no doubt that the Organization, which has legal capacity 
to enter into agreements with states, could legally present 
a claim against a state, whether a Member or non- 
Member. Nevertheless, he felt that several questions of 
law, policy, and procedure should be determined by the 
Assembly before such action could be taken. 


General Discussion 


The question was taken up by the Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee on November 19, and discussion lasted a week. 
Opinions as to what should be done differed widely, 
especially as regards the first question put forward by 
the Secretary-General, namely, whether a state may have 
a responsibility vis-a-vis the United Nations for injury 
to or death of an agent of the United Nations. 

In the opinion of the United States and United King- 
dom, the whole subject was very controversial and 
needed careful consideration. They pointed out that the 
United Nations had already made claims in private mat- 
ters, but the question of its capacity on an international 
plane and its right to submit claims before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice had not been dealt with at 
San Francisco. It was the recollection of the British 
representative that the issue had been deliberately avoided 
there because the delegates did not wish to make the 
United Nations into a kind of super-state. It was to 
remain an association of states, and its position as an 
international entity was controversial. 

For these and other reasons, the representatives of 
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the United States and the United Kingdom—as well 
as a number of other Member states—favored requesting 
an advisory opinion from the International Court of 
Justice on the matter under discussion. 


There were three ways, the French representative said, 
of conferring on the Secretary-General the power to de- 
mand reparations. First, the Assembly might adopt a 
resolution setting forth general principles regarding the 
competence of the Organization to claim reparations. 
and giving general directives to the Secretary-General. 
Those principles would have to be based on generally 
recognized legal principles relating to international liabil- 
ity. 

Secondly, there was the method suggested by Syria, 
namely, to refer the question to the International Law 
Commission for the drawing up of a convention. 

The third method, suggested by Belgium and others. 
was to ask the International Court of Justice for an 
advisory opinion. If this method should be adopted. 
the French representative added, the greatest attention 
would have to be paid to the drafting of the question. 
so that the Court’s answer may not throw the slightest 
doubt upon the competence of the United Nations in 
the matter, as laid down by the Charter. 

The Greek representative disagreed with the conclu- 
sion in the Secretary-General’s memorandum to the 
effect that the United Nations had the capacity to take 
action in defense of its agents; he was almost convinced 
it did not have that capacity. It was his conclusion that 
there was no law in force which would allow the United 
Nations to take such action. He also outlined various 
possibilities and problems that might result if the Or- 
ganization did possess this right. For example. would 
the state of which an individual was a national be de- 
prived of its rights in regard to the protection of that 
national during the period for which he was employed 
hy the United Nations? In his opinion, the only satis- 
factory way to harmonize the rights of the United Na- 
tions and states in the matter of protection of the Organ- 
ization’s agents would be by a convention; it could not 
be done by an Assembly resolution. 

Some representatives were concerned less with the 
legal theory involved than with seeking concrete answers 
to the definite questions asked by the Secretary-General. 

On the subject of reparations, for example, the Secre- 
tary-General asked this question: Should the United 
Nations confine itself to claiming only reimbursement of 
the sums paid to the victims or their legal heirs and of 
other expenses caused by the incident, or should it also 
demand in the name of and on behalf of the injured 
parties or their families the payment of a sum represent- 
ing total indemnity of the victim, based upon his earn- 
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ing capacity? It was explained to the Committee that 
what the United Nations had guaranteed to pay was a 
kind of uniform indemnity which could not be considered 
total compensation for the loss incurred by the victim or 
his family. 

The representative of Uruguay believed that the 
United Nations should claim a larger sum on behalf of 
the victims or their legal heirs in order to obtain a total 
which would represent full compensation for the injury, 
calculated by average earning capacity and life expecta- 
tion. 

The Australian representative pointed out that there 
was unanimous agreement regarding the obligation to 
pay a fair indemnity to victims of injury or to their 
families, and no one had questioned the right of the 
United Nations—at least its moral right—to have such 
payments reimbursed. The only problem was how such 
a demand for reimbursement should be made; the In- 
ternational Court, he thought, might be the most suit- 
able body to settle the matter. 

The Soviet delegation approved of the action taken 
by the Secretary-General in connection with incidents 
that had already taken place. The basic question was 
to decide how such reparation should be made. It did 
not think that undue emphasis should be laid on the 
question of the responsibility of the state on whose ter- 
ritory the injury was incurred. The victim should be 
compensated regardless of whether any given state could 
be proved to have been responsible; and he should be 
compensated immediately and not be kept waiting until 
the United Nations had succeeded in its claim against 
the responsible state. 

The Secretary-General should make a claim on behalf 
of the United Nations in the national courts of the state 
concerned, as he was perfectly entitled to take such action 
under the Charter. To prevent concurrent claims being 
made (a question raised also by a number of other 
Members) the Secretary-General should first come to an 
agreement with the state of which the victim was. a 
national. 

The Soviet delegation thought it an unnecessary com- 
plication to introduce the question as to whether the 
United Nations could appear as a party before the 
International Court, or to refer the matter either to that 
Court, or to the International Law Commission, or draw 
up an International Convention, as some Members had 
suggested. The question was quite simple and could be 
settled during the present session: United Nations of- 
ficials should be compensated, and the Secretary-General, 
after consultation with the state of which the victim was 
a national, should present a claim to recover damages in 
the national court. If that state was held not responsible, 
all expenses would have to be borne by the United 
Nations. 


During the course of debate, draft resolutions were 
submitted by Belgium, Syria, Egypt, and Uruguay, to- 
gether with a number of amendments to those drafts. 
These proposals fell into three main categories: 

@ requesting an advisory opinion from the International 
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Court of Justice; 

@ directing the International Law Commission to pre- 
pare a draft convention on reparations; 

@ advocating that a decision should be taken by the 
Assembly. 

The Belgian draft resolution favored the first course. 
The United Kingdom, France, Venezuela and Greece 
offered detailed amendments to it. The method of a 
draft convention was proposed by Syria. It called upon 
the new International Law Commission to present a draft 
Convention to the next Assembly session. To this also, 
France offered an amendment. Egypt proposed the third 
course, holding the view that the United Nations had 
the legal capacity to take action. It authorized the 
Secretary-General “to make any pertinent application 
to the responsible de jure or de facto Government with 
a view to obtaining the reparation due to the victim or 
to the persons entitled through him.” 

With this proposal the U.S.S.R. agreed, but subject 
to the amendment that the action should be subject to 
the consent of the state of which the injured person is a 
national, and should also be in the national courts of 
the country responsible. 

The Egyptian proposal was put to vote on November 
24 and was defeated by 26 votes to 9. 

An Uruguayan resolution, inter alia, authorized the 
Secretary-General to grant full indemnity in accordance 
with the higher standards of the most advanced countries. 

A working group appointed on November 25 to study 
all proposals involving reference to the International 
Court reported the next day with a combined draft. 

The representatives of France, Iran, Greece, Venezuela, 
the United Kingdom, and Uruguay withdrew their earlier 
proposals in favor of the combined text. The Syrian 
representative did likewise, but he reserved his right to 
make any necessary observations to the Court which his 
Government might wish, either to contest the Court’s 
competence to give an advisory opinion on the question, 
or to point out that there was not sufficient basis under 
existing international law to invest the United Nations 
with the necessary capacity, and that an international 
convention was required. 

The combined text was put to the vote in two parts. 
The first part declared in effect the desirability of en- 
abling the Secretary-General to act without question as 
efficaciously as possible to obtain reparation. This part 
was passed unanimously. The second part requested 
the Court for an advisory opinion on the following 
questions: 

l. “In the event of an agent of the United Nations 
in the performance of his duties suffering injury in 
circumstances involving the responsibility of a_ state. 
has the United Nations, as an Organization, the capacity 
to bring an international claim against the responsible 
de jure or de facto Government with a view to obtaining 
the reparation due in respect of the damage caused (a) 
to the United Nations, (b) to the victim or to persons 
entitled through him?” 

2. “In the event of an affirmative reply on point 
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1 (b) how is action by the United Nations to be_re- 
conciled with such rights as may be possessed by the 
State of which the victim is a national?” 

This part was adopted by 34 votes to 6, with no 
abstentions. The combined text as a whole was adopted 
by 34 votes to 5, with one abstention. 

The Soviet representative explained that his delega- 
tion had voted in favor of the first part of the com- 
bined text because it agreed with the considerations set 
forth. However, it had voted against the second part 
and the text as a whole because it believed that the 
facts stated in the first part called for practical measures 


Committee Decision 


A resolution to continue the United Nations Appeal 
for Children but with important changes in the methods 
of its operation, was approved by the Social Committee 
on December 3. 

The Committee’s resolution, adopted by 29 votes to 
none with five abstentions (United Kingdom, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands), was to the 
effect that in future the proceeds of collections in each 
country will go entirely to the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. The latter will be 
responsible for the co-ordination of all national cam- 
paigns conducted by governmental and non-governmental 
appeals for children. 

As finally adopted, the resolution embodied the sub- 
stance of various proposals originally submitted by the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Uruguay, Dominican 
Republic, Iraq, and Pakistan, and incorporated amend- 
ments submitted by Australia and New Zealand. 

The resolution requests UNICEF to assist in the con- 
duct of national campaigns for the benefit of children. 
with a view to co-ordinating voluntary governmental and 
non-governmental appeals for children. UNICEF is to 
report on these activities to the next sessions of the 
Economic and Social Council and the General Assembly. 

Before reaching this decision, the Committee rejected 
by a vote of 23 to ten, with two abstentions, an Australian 
proposal which requested the Secretary-General to pro- 
vide the necessary administrative staff at the United 
Nations Headquarters for the supervision of the Appeal. 
Another Australian proposal, to the effect that all pro- 
ceeds of collections should be primarily—not entirely— 
for the benefit of UNICEF, or other United Nations 
organs “for their work in connection with children,” 
was also rejected. 

The operative part of the resolution as passed reads 
as follows: 

“1. CONTINUES the United Nations Appeal for 
Children as a world-wide voluntary appeal for non-gov- 
ernmental contributions to be used for the benefit of 
children, adolescents, and expectant and nursing mothers 
without discrimination on account of race, religion, 
nationality, or political belief; 
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to be taken to allow the Secretary-General to act in 
matters of the kind in question—as had been suggested 
by the Egyptian and Soviet delegations. For the future, 
his delegation would reserve its position on the matter. 


Assembly Adoption 


On December 3, this draft resolution, together with the 
Committee’s report on reparation for injuries suffered 
in the service of the United Nations, was submitted to 


the Assembly. 
The Assembly approved the draft resolution by 53 
votes to 0, with no abstentions. 





on Children’s Appeal 





Italian rice being loaded at Vercelli, Italy, for shipment to 
Yugoslavia as part of the UNICEF feeding program for the 
needy children of Europe. 


“2. INVITES the co-operation of peoples to assist 


and support national activities concerning the Appeal; 


“3. DECIDES that the proceeds of the collections 
in each country shall be for the benefit of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, and 
that the name United Nations Appeal for Children shall 
be used only in national campaigns which are conducted 
for this purpose, subject to the provisions of Resolution 
92 (I) of the General Assembly governing use of the 
United Nations name and abbreviations of that name; 


“4. REQUESTS the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, as the United Nations 
agency entrusted with special responsibility for meeting 
emergency needs of children in many parts of the world: 


(a) to assist in the conduct of the national campaign, 
for the benefit of UNICEF with a view to providing 
international co-ordination of voluntary governmental 
and non-governmental appeals for the benefit of chil- 


dren; 

(b) to report concerning the appeals to the ninth 
session of the Economic and Social Council and to 
the fourth regular session of the General Assembly.” 
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New Program for Technical Assistance 


Assembly Approves Expanded Services 


A CONSIDERABLY EXPANDED PROGRAM of technical aid 
and expert assistance to under-developed countries 
was approved by the General Assembly at its plenary 
meeting on December 4. 

The vote in the Assembly—47 in favor, none against, 
and 6 abstentions—came one month after the whole sub- 
ject was brought up in the Second (Economic and Finan- 
cial) Committee. In that Committee the question was not 
whether a large-scale program of this order should be 
undertaken; the Committee was in general agreement that 
it should, and as soon as possible. The discussion there- 
fore centred on the means of giving technical assistance 
and on the scope of such a program. 

At the outset, Assistant Secretary-General David Owen, 
in charge of Economic Affairs, detailed the current and 
recent activities of the Secretariat in this field. He pointed 
out the lack of financial resources as well as of technical 
and administrative facilities in the Secretariat to carry 
on the functions called for by a draft resolution offered 
by Burma, Chile, Egypt, and Peru. 


Technical Assistance Already Offered 


With the limited means at its disposal, Mr. Owen 
stated, the Secretariat has taken the following steps 
in furthering technical assistance to under-developed 
countries: 

@ A Mission of Technical Assistance was sent to Haiti 
a short time ago, consisting of representatives of the 
Department of Economic Affairs, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, WHO, FAO, and UNESCO. At the request 
of the Government of Haiti, the Mission is to examine 
the problems of, and the conditions affecting, the eco- 
nomic development of that country. 

@ About a year ago, the Department of Economic Affairs 
at the request of the Venezuelan Government sent a 
member of its staff to survey and analyze that Govern- 
ment’s budgetary and tax problems. 

@ The Secretariat is assisting a number of Latin Amer- 
ican countries by conducting jointly with the FAO and 
the Mexican Government a statistical training institute 
in Mexico City, attended by 50 highly qualified statisti- 
cians from Latin American countries. The United Na- 
tions provides two instructors for a period of two to 
three months each. A similar training institute, under 
joint FAOQ—Secretariat sponsorship, is planned in New 
Delhi later this year. 

® At the request of several other governments, nego- 
tiations are now under way for technical missions in the 
economic and statistical field, but in view of the present 
policy, the Secretariat finds it extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to comply with these requests on any scale 
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larger than about one mission in two years. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Owen pointed out that the organization of 
a comprehensive economic mission requires a preliminary 
period of three to six months, an operating period of 
two to four months, and an additional two months or 
so for completing its report. The Secretariat has not 
the necessary personnel for such work, if it is to be 
carried on as an incidental activity. 

@ To assist the Sub-Commission on Economic Develop- 
ment at its last session in June, devoted primarily to 
the question of technical assistance, the Secretariat pre- 
pared a report: “A Survey of the Technical Assistance 
available for Economic Development in the United Na- 
tions and the Specialized Agencies.” The Sub-Commission 
offered recommendations in its own report on the sub- 
ject. Further, Mr. Owen observed, ECAFE referred to 
this problem at each of its three sessions, and ECLA 
expressed its views at its first session last June. 

The joint resolution in the main was a four-part 
proposal for international teams of experts to give needed 
advice: fellowships for technical training abroad of 
qualified persons from under-developed countries; in- 
ternal training by visiting experts; and provision of 
personnel, equipment and supplies for technical training. 


Ahmed Galal Eddine Abdel Razek (Ecypr) reminded 
the Committee that the present draft resolution was pat- 
terned largely on that of resolutions adopted in the past 
by the General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, and other organs of the United Nations. As- 
sistance for the economic development of under-developed 
countries, he said, is as important as assistance in the 
social field. The financial provision of the draft resolu- 
tion—an amount not to exceed $500,000 during the first 
vear 1949) —asked for a small sum in comparison with 
the results to be expected. 


Views of the Committee Members 


During the ensuing discussion all members who spoke 
agreed that technical assistance on the lines proposed 
should be given. The United Kingdom representative 
emphasized, however, that duplication of the work of the 
specialized agencies should be avoided. He also felt that 
the exact appropriation—which was not small in com- 
parison with the total amount appropriated for the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs—should be decided by 
the Fifth Committee. 

Other opinions on the precise implementation of the 
resolution were expressed. The Indian representative sug- 
gested that the Secretariat and the specialized agencies 
should only be responsible for the administrative and not 
the operating expenses of the program, nor did he feel 
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that governments would be unable to meet the expenses 
of economic missions or fellowships. The United Nations, 
said the Netherlands member, should avoid expanding 
its fellowship program unduly, thus becoming a “vast 
Rockefeller Foundation.” That it would be unwise to un- 
dertake too extensive a program the first year was urged 
by the Australian member. In the view of the Polish 
representative, foreign aid should only be accepted as 
a complement to national effort. 

Peru prescribed an amendment designed to prevent 
overlapping. The United States supported the spirit of 
the Peruvian amendment. Further, in addition to its 
participation in the specialized agencies, the United 
States is conducting an extensive program of technical 
assistance on the basis of bilateral agreements. 


Drafting of Final Text 


Several other amendments for limiting or clarifying 
the draft resolution were also submitted. The Committee 
decided therefore to appoint a sub-committee for the pur- 
pose of preparing a final text, in accordance with the 
views expressed during the discussion. The sub-com- 
mittee—consisting of the representatives of Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian S.S.R., Chile, 
Norway. Poland, Peru, and Syria—reported on November 
22 recommending that the original proposal, with amend- 
ments, be set forth as two draft resolutions; the first 
dealing with technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment, and the second with training for apprentices and 
technical workers, a joint proposal of Haiti and Peru. 

The vote on the first proposal was 36 in favor to none 
against, with 7 abstentions. The second resolution was 
carried by 34 votes to none, with 8 abstentions. 

The report of the sub-committee also recommended that 
the report of the Rapporteur of the Second Committee 
to the General Assembly should include statements on the 
proposals’ financial implications. But the amount of 
services and the financial conditions under which they 
shall be furnished to the various governments shall be 
decided by the Secretary-General and shall be reviewed 
by the Economic and Social Council at each session. 

This whole paragraph, as amended, was adopted by 
21 votes to none. with 18 abstentions. The amendment 
included was a Chilean proposal to delete a statement 
that the full program should not be attempted in the 
first year. This amendment passed by 19 votes to 11, 
with 11 abstentions. 

Following the action of the Second Committee, the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee on 
November 24 and 25 discussed the financial implications. 
As broken down and approved, they were as follows: 
@ Three comprehensive economic missions, costing $94,- 
000; by 30 votes in favor, 5 against, with 10 abstentions. 
@ Sixty fellowships for training of experts abroad— 
$120,000; by a vote of 26-11, with 10 abstentions. 

@ Cost of Administrative Unit—$40,000; by 22 votes 
in favor, 16 against, with 8 abstentions. 

The gross amount was approved by 23 votes in favor, 
11 against, with 12 abstentions. The Fifth Committee 
doubled the number of fellowships from the 30 recom- 
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mended by the Advisory Committee to 60, and increased 
the number of missions from two to three. 

Thus when the matter was taken up by the General 
Assembly in the plenary meeting on December 4, it had 
before it the two resolutions of the Second Committee 
and the Fifth Committee’s reports on the financial im- 
plications. By adopting the first resolution the General 
Assembly extended authorization and funds to the Sec- 
retary-General to perform the following functions when 
requested by Member governments: 

(1) Arrange for the organization of international 
teams consisting of experts provided by or through the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies for advising 
in connection with economic development programs; 

(2) Arrange for facilities for the training abroad of 
experts of under-developed countries through the provi- 
sion of fellowships; 

(3) Arrange for the training of local technicians with- 
in the under-developed countries themselves by promoting 
visits of experts; and 

(4) Provide facilities to obtain technical personnel. 
equipment, and supplies and arrange for the organization 
of such other appropriate services. 

In carrying out these provisions the Secretary-General 
is to give due regard to geographical considerations. The 
kind of service to be rendered to each country shall be 
decided by the government concerned but the Secretary- 
General is to decide the amount of service and the 
financial conditions. The countries desiring assistance 
should perform in advance as much of the work as 
possible. The technical assistance shall not be a means 
of foreign economic and political interference in the 
internal affairs of the country concerned, and shall not 
be accompanied by any consideration of a political nature. 
Finally, the sums appropriated shall not be expended on 
functions or services which are a special responsibility 
of a specialized agency except by agreement. 

The Secretary-General is requested to report to each 
session of the Economic and Social Council on the meas- 
ures he has taken, and it is recommended that the Counci! 
review these actions. When necessary, the Council may 
recommend policy and budgetary measures to the Assem- 
bly for carrying on the functions in question. 

The second resolution requests the International Labor 
Organization to examine, in consultation with the United 
Nations and its regional economic commissions, the most 
appropriate arrangements for facilitating the admission of 
qualified persons from needy countries to world training 
centres of apprentices and technical workers. 

At the same session the Assembly unanimously adopted 
the resolution offered by the Second Committee (see the 
BULLETIN for December 1, page 997) on the whole 
problem of economic development of under-developed 
countries, to which the Economic and Social Councit 
was requested to give “further and urgent consideration.” 

The Assembly also adopted a resolution recommending 
that the Economic and Social Council expedite consid- 
eration of the establishment of an Economic Commis- 
sion for the Middle East. The vote was 52-0, with one 


abstention. 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


DECISIONS 
DOCUMENTS 


November 17—December 3 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Third Session (at Paris) 


159th plenary meeting—Nov. 18. 

Draft resols. contained in following reports submitted by 
Fifth Cttee. adopted: (1) scale of assessments for appor- 
tionment of expenses of U.N. [A/702]; (2) staff assess- 
ment plan [A/703]—resols, A, B, C, D, by votes of 35-1, 
with 2 absts., 39-1, with 2 absts., 42-0, with 2 absts., and 
29-7, with 3 absts.; (3) U.N. telecommunications system 
[A/705]}, by vote of 44-1, with no absts.; (4) transfer to 
U.N. of residual assets and activities of UNRRA [A/706]; 
(5) headquarters of U.N. [A/707]; (6) verbatim records 
of ECOSOC and of Trusteeship Council [A/716], by vote 
of 42-1, with 3 absts.; (7) advances from Working Cap- 
ital Fund [A/717]—paragraph 2 voted separately, at re- 
quest of U.S.S.R., and adopted by vote of 28-8, with 7 
absts., and whole resol. by vote of 35-5, with 4 absts.; 
(8) appointments to fill vacancies in membership of sub- 
sidiary bodies [A/724}. 

Report of Fourth Cttee. on constitution of Special Cttee. on 
Information [A/719] noted. 

Report of Trusteeship Council, report of 
[A/720]: draft resol. I adopted. 

160th plenary meeting—Nov. 18. 

Report of Trusteeship Council [A/720]: paragraphs 1, 2. 
and 3 of draft resol. Il adopted; paragraph 4 rejected by 
vote of 29-23, with 2 absts., failing to obtain two-thirds 
majority required under Article 18 of Charter; paragraphs 
5, 6, 7, and 8 adopted; sub-paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
paragraph 9 rejected by votes of 24-19, with 12 absts., and 
26-20, with 9 absts.; paragraph 10 adopted; sub-paragraphs 
(a) and (b) of paragraph 11 rejected by votes of 25-20, 
with 2 absts., and 25-20, with 10 absts.; draft resol. as 
amended, adopted; draft resols. II] and IV adopted. 

Transfer to U.N. of functions and powers exercised by 
League of Nations under International Convention relating 
to Economic Statistics, signed at Geneva, Dec. 14, 1928, 
report of Sixth Cttee. [A/713]}: draft resol. recommended 
by Sixth Cttee., together with Protocol and Annex, adopted 
by vote of 29-11, with 12 absts. 

Application of Finland for membership in International Civil 
Aviation Organization, report of Joint Second; and Third 
Cttee. [A/710]: draft resol. adopted. 

Agreement between U.N. and Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization, report of Joint Second and 
Third Cttee. [A/709]}: draft resol. adopted by vote of 
38-0, with 4 absts. 

Agreement between U.N. and International Refugee Organ- 
ization, report of Joint Second and Third Cttee. [A/708}: 
discussion adjourned until next meeting. 

161st plenary meeting—Nov. 18. 

Draft resols. contained in following reports submitted by 
Joint Second and Third Cttee. adopted: (1) agreement 
between U.N. and IRO, by 30-6, with 3 absts.; (2) report 
of ECOSOC (Chapters I. IV, and VI) [A/711, Corr. 1}: 
(3) increase to 24 of number of Member states represented 
in ECOSOC [A/712]; (4) economic development and 
migration [A/727]. 

Draft resol, contained in report jointly submitted by Joint 
Second and Third and Fifth Cttees—relations with and 
co-ordination of specialized agencies and work programs 
of U.N. and specialized agencies [A/714]—adopted. 

Prohibition of atomic weapon and reduction by one-third of 
armaments and armed forces of permanent members of 
Security Council, report of First Cttee. [A/722, Corr. 1]: 
ULS.S.R. draft resol. [A/723] discussed. 

162nd plenary meeting—Nov. 19. 
Reduction of armaments: Polish draft resol. [A 732] pre: 


Fourth Cttee. 
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viously submitted to Sub-Cttee. 12 of First Cttee. presented. 
163rd plenary meeting—Nov. 19. 

Reduction of armaments: draft resol. recommended by First 
Cttee. [A/722, Corr. 1] adopted by vote of 43-6, with 1 
abst.. U.S.S.R. and Polish draft resols. rejected by two 
separate votes of 6-33, with 5 absts. . 

Part III of progress report of Mediator on Palestine, assist- 
ance to refugees: draft resol. contained in Third Cttee.’s 
report [A/725] adopted unanimously, after adoption of 
President's proposed new text for paragraph 9 and Fifth 
Cttee.’s amendments [A/726] to paragraphs 2 and 3. 

164th plenary meeting—Nov. 26. ; 

Report of Union of South Africa on Administration of 
South-West Africa, report of Trusteeship Council, report 
of Fourth Cttee. [A/734]: draft resol. contained in Fourth 
Cttee.’s report adopted by vote of 43-1, with 5 absts. 

Discrimination practised by certain States in international 
trade obstructing normal development of trade relations 
and contrary to purposes and principles of U°N. Charter: 
report of Second Cttee. [A/733]} and Polish draft resol. 
{A/739]} considered. 

165th plenary meeting—Nov. 26. 

Discrimination in international trade: 
jected by vote of 6-33, with 8 absts.; 
Cttee. noted. 

Threats to political independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece, report of First Cttee. [A/728, Corr. 1 and 2}, 
report of Fifth Cttee. [A/763]}, U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
[A/729]: discussion opened. 

166th plenary meeting—Nov. 27. 
Greek question: general debate continued. 
167th plenary meeting—Nov. 27. 

Greek question: general debate concluded; draft resol. A 
and B of First Cttee.’s report adopted by votes of 47-6, 
with no absts., and 53-0, with no absts.: draft resol. C 
adopted without objection; U.S.S.R. draft resol. rejected 
by vote of 6-47 with no absts. 

168th plenary meeting—Dec. 3. 

Advisability of establishing permanent cttee. of G.A.: 

of ad hoc Political Cttee. [A/740] discussed. 
169th plenary meeting—Dec. 3. 

Permanent cttee: general debate concluded: draft resol. sub- 
mitted by ad hoc Political Cttee. adopted by vote of 40-6, 
with J abst. 

Transfer to U.N. of functions exercised by French Govt., 
report of Sixth Cttee. [A/741, A/754]}: draft resol. sub- 
mitted by Sixth Cttee. adopted without objection, after 
rejection of U.S.S.R. first and second amendments [A/754] 
by votes of 12-24, with 15 absts., and 14-24, with 14 absts 

Permanent missions to U.N., report of Sixth Cttee. [A/748]: 
draft resols. A and B submitted by Sixth Cttee. adopted 
without objections. 

Reparation for injuries incurred in service of U.N., report 
of Sixth Cttee. [A/749]: draft resol. submitted by Sixth 
Cttee. adopted by vote of 53-0, with no absts. 


Polish draft resol. re- 
report of Second 


report 


General Committee 
51st meeting—Dec. 3. 
Methods for completion of work G.A. [A/BUR/106]: dis- 
cussion begun; suggestions made by U.S. [A/BUR/ 107} 


First Committee 
202nd and 203rd meetings—Nov. 17. 
Palestine progress report of Mediator on Palestine, item pro- 
posed by Secty-Gen.: general debate continued. 
204th meeting—Nov. 18. 
Palestine report of Mediator: U.K. draft resol. [A/C.1/394} 
submitted. 
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205th to 207th meetings—Nov. 20 to 22. 
Palestine report of Mediator: general debate continued. 
208th meeting—Nov. 23. ; , 
Palestine report of Mediator: Australian draft resol. [A/C.1/- 

396] submitted. 
209th meeting—Nov. 23. 
Palestine report of Mediator: U.S. amendments [A/C.1/397] 
to U.K. draft resol. submitted. 


210th meeting—Nov. 24. é 
Palestine report of Mediator: general debate continued. 


211th meeting—Nov,. 24. 

Palestine report of Mediator; Guatemala amendment [A/- 
C.1/398] to U.S. amendment to U.K. draft resol. sub- 
mitted. 

212th meeting—Nov. 25. 

Palestine report of Mediator: Polish and U.S.S.R. draft 

resols. [A/C.1/400, A/C.1/401] submitted. 


213th meeting—Nov. 25. 
Palestine report of Mediator: general debate concluded; dis- 
cussion on priority of consideration of various amendments 
opened. 


214th meeting—Nov. 26. 

Palestine report of Mediator: decision, by vote of 24-6, with 
14 absts., to instruct working group composed of authors 
of draft resols. and amendments with Rapporteur and 
Secretariat to prepare comparative table for texts of various 
issues contained in these draft resols. and amendments; 
Syrian draft resol. [A/C.1/402} submitted; additional U.S. 
amendment submitted, after attitude regarding revised 
U.K. draft resol. [A/C.1/394/Rev. 1] expressed. 

215th meeting—Nov. 29. 

Palestine report of Mediator: working group’s consolidated 
tabulation [A/C.1/403} of draft resols. and amendments 
presented by Chairman; Canadian proposal to begin gen- 
eral discussion of proposals with Section II—withdrawal of 
troops—adopted by vote of 22-16, with 7 absts. 

216th meeting—Nov. 29. 


Palestine report of Mediator: Swedish proposal to postpone 
voting on each section of consolidated tabulation adopted 


by vote of 32-2, with 14 absts.; discussion of Section III 
general principles—begun. 
217th meeting—Nov. 30. 

Palestine report of Mediator: Syrian draft resol. [A/C.1/405] 
and amendments [A/C.1/404]} to U.K. draft resol. sub- 
mitted. 

218th meeting—Nov. 30. 

Palestine report of Mediator: Syria namendment [A/C.1/- 
406] to revised U.K. draft resol, submitted; second revised 
U.K. draft resol. [A/C.1/394/Rev. 2] submitted. 

219th meeting—Dec. 1. 

Palestine report of Mediator: Sections V, VIII, IX and XI of 
consolidated tabulation [A/C.1/403]} of draft resols. and 
amendments discussed. 


220th meeting—Dec. 1. 

Palestine report of Mediator: discussion of consolidated tabu- 
lation of draft resols. and amendments concluded; Syrian 
proposal that priority be given to consideration of Syrian 
draft resol. [A/C.1/405} requesting opinion from Inter- 
national Court rejected by vote of 20-20, with 8 absts.; 
Australian proposal for appointment of drafting sub-cttee. 
consisting of authors of draft resols. and amendments to 
attempt to reconcile various proposals and indicate alterna- 
tive views rejected by vote of 15-16, with 17 absts. 

221st meeting—Dec. 1. 

Palestine report of Mediator: Australian amendment [A/C.- 
1/408/Rev. 1} to second revised U.K. draft resol., Polish 
amendment [A/C.1/409} to Australian amendment, and 
Guatemalan amendment to second revised U.K. draft resol. 
submitted; first, second, third, and fourth paragraphs of 
preamble of U.K. draft resol., together with first operative 
paragraph adopted by votes of 24-10, with 9 absts., 21-12, 
with 13 absts., 21-14, with 7 absts., 22-10 ,with 14 absts., 
and 29-0, with 20 absts., after rejection of various amend- 
ments; paragraph 1 (6) of Australian amendment with- 
drawn. 

222nd meeting—Dec. 2. 
Palestine report of Mediator: second operative paragraph of 
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U.K. draft resol. discussed; Syrian amendment [A/C.1/410} 
to U.K. draft resol. submitted. 
223rd meeting—Dec. 2. 

Palestine report of Mediator: French and Colombian amend- 
ments [A/C.1/411, 412] to U.K. draft resol. submitted; 
Polish amendment [A/C.1/409/Rev. 1] to paragraph 2(1) 
of Australian amendment accepted by Australia; paragraph 
2(2) and final sentence of paragraph 2 of Australian amend- 
ment to U.K. draft resol. accepted by U.K.; paragraphs 
2(a), (b), and (d), and paragraph 3 of U.K.; draft resol. 
adopted by votes of 26-15, with 11 absts., 27-19, with 5 
absts., 26-18, with 7 absts., and 29-11, with 14 absts., 
after adoption of paragraph 2(2) and final sentence of 
paragraph 2 of Australian amendment by vote of 28-15, 
with 8 absts., and 33-9, with 13 absts., and rejection of 
various amendments; paragraph 2(c) of U.K. draft rescl. 
rejected by vote of 23-23, with 5 absts.; U.S. proposal 
to reconsider paragraph 2(c) of U.K. draft resol. in ac- 
cordance with rule 112 rejected by vote of 27-17, with 8 
absts.; paragraph 4 of U.K. draft resol. rejected by vote 
of 22-25, wtih 5 absts. 

224th meeting—Dec. 3. 

Palestine report of Mediator: Australian proposal [A/C.1/- 
415} for appointment of sub-cttee. to draft terms of 
reference of proposed Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine rejected by vote of 7-39, with 4 absts.; U.S. amend- 
ment [A/C.1/416/Rev. 1] to U.K. draft resol. adopted 
by vote of 42-1, with 12 absts.; paragraph 5 of U.K. draft 
resol. defeated by vote of 18-26, with 12 absts.; paragraph 
4 of Guatemalan amendment [A/C.1/398/Rev. 2] with- 
drawn; French amendment [A/C.1/417] to Colombian 
amendment [A/C.1/412]} submitted. 

225th meeting—Dec. 3. 

Palestine report of Mediator: Colombian amendment to U.K. 
draft resol. together with French amendment to Colombian 
amendment accepted by U.K.; Guatemalan amendment 
{[A/C.1/418]} submitted; paragraph 6 of U.K. draft resol. 
adopted by vote of 34-5, with 14 absts., after rejection of 
various amendments; French and Colombian amendments 
to U.K. draft resol. adopted by votes of 36-2, with 14 
absts., and 34-5, with 12 absts.; paragraph 8 of U.K. draft 
resol., as amended orally by U.K., adopted by vote of 
24.0, with 29 absts. 


ad hoc Political Committee 


2nd meeting—Nov. 17. 

Advisability of establishing permanent cttee. of G. A. [A/- 
606}: report and draft resol. of Interim Cttee. [A/606, 
Annex III} introduced by Rapporteur; Uruguayan amend- 
ments [A/AC.24/2]} to Interim Cttee.’s draft resol. sub- 
mitted. 

3rd meeting—Nov. 17. 
Permanent Cttee.: general debate continued. 
4th meeting—Nov. 19. 

Permanent Cttee.: Ukrainian §$.S.R. proposal to postpone 
vote on Interim Cttee.’s draft resol. until consideration of 
other reports of Cttee. rejected by vote of 13-28, with 4 
absts.; paragraph 1 of preamble of draft resol., as amended 
orally by Denmark, adopted by vote of 37-6, with 5 absts.; 
paragraphs 2 and 3 adopted by votes of 38-6, with 1 abst., 
and 40-0, wtih 7 absts. 

5th meeting—Nov. 20. 

Permanent Cttee.: Interim Cttee.’s draft resol. as whole, as 
amended, adopted by vote of 44-6, with 1 abst.; U.S.S.R. 
proposal adopted to take up, after next item, following 
items—problem of voting in Security Council, study of 
methods for promotion of international co-operation in 
political field, and United Nations guards. 

6th meeting—Nov. 22. 

Admission of new Members [A/617, A/597, A/586, A/618}: 
general debate opened; six draft resols. introduced by Aus’ 
tralia, one relating to advisory opinion of International 
Court of Justice [A/AC.24/6]} and five relating respectively 
to applications for Membership of Portugal, Trans-Jordan, 
Italy, Finland, and Ireland [A/AC.24/7, 8, 9, 10, 11]; 
Belgian draft resol. [A/AC.24/12]} circulated. 

7th meeting—Nov. 22. 
Admission of new Members: general debate continued. 
8th meeting—Nov. 23. 
Admission of new Members: Belgian draft resol .circulated 
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in previous meeting introduced; U.S. and Australian draft 
resols. [A/AC.24/13, 14] submitted. 


9th and 10th meeting—Nov. 23 and 24. 
Admission of new Members: general debate continued. 


llth meeting—Nov. 24. 

Admission of new Members: Argentine draft resol. [A/AC.- 

24/15] introduced. 
12th meeting—Nov. 25. ’ 

Admission of new Members: U.S.S.R. proposal to vote first 
on Argentine draft resol. adopted by vote of 26-21, with 
5 absts. 

13th meeting—Nov. 26. 

Admission of new Members: French proposal as amended by 
Iraq Concerning order of voting adopted by vote of 26-18, 
with 4 absts.; Australian motion to adjourn in order to 
permit study of implications of Yugoslav motion to vote 
on competence of G. A. to adopt Argentine proposal 
{A/AC.24/15] adopted by vote of 22-10, wtih 17 absts. 

14th meeting—Nov. 26. 

Admission of new Members: Yugoslav motion concerning 
G. A.’s incompetence to adopt Argentine proposal re- 
jected by vote of 10-28, with 11 absts.; U.S.S.R. proposal 
that vote on Yugoslav proposal be declared null after with- 
drawal of Argentine proposal rejected by vote of 8-34, with 
5 absts.; Australian proposal [A/AC.24/17} adopted by 
vote of 32-11, with 6 absts.; Indian amendment [A/AC.24/- 
19}, reintroduced by U.K., rejected by vote of 18-18, with 
9 absts.; Swedish proposal [A/AC.24/17}] as amended 
by Bolivia [A/AC.24/18} adopted by vote of 33-3, with 
8 absts.; U.S.S.R. proposals not to vote on remaining pro- 
posals relating to individual applications for Membership 
rejected by vote of 7-35, with 2 absts., after adoption of 
motion to close debate by vote of 36-0, with 6 absts. 

15th meeting—Nov. 27. 

Admission of new Members: Burmese amendment [A/AC.24/- 
23} to Belgian draft resol. [A/AC.24/12] withdrawn; 
U.S.S.R. proposal to delete second and third paragraphs of 
Belgian draft resol. rejected by vote of 6-23, with 15 
absts.; Belgian draft resol. as whole adopted by vote of 
29-9, with 12 absts. 

16th meeting—Nov. 27. 

Admission of new Members: Australian draft resols. [A.- 
AC.24/7, 8, 9, 10, 11} adopted by votes of 29-6, with 1 
abst., 35-6, with 2 absts., 39-8, with 2 absts., 41-6, with 2 
absts., and 41-6, with 2 absts., after rejection of two 
U.S.S.R. amendments by votes of 6-31, with 5 absts., and 
6-30, with 8 absts.; U.S. draft resol. [A/AC.24/13] adopt- 
ed by vote of 41-6, with 2 absts.; Australian motion to 
postpone vote on Australian proposal [A/AC.24/14]} 
adopted by vote of 40-3, with 4 absts. 

17th meeting—Nov. 29. 

Problem of voting in Security Council [A/578, A/AC.24/20, 

A/586}: general debate begun. 
18th to 20th meetings—Nov. 29 to 30. 

Problem of voting in Security Council: general debate con- 

tinued. 
21st meeting—Dec. 1. 

Problem of- voting in Security Council: 

resol. [A/AC.24/31} circulated. 
22nd meeting—Dec. 1. 

Problem of voting in Security Council: general debate con- 
tinued. Admission of new Members: Burmese amendment 
{[A/AC.24/32]} to Australian draft resol. accepted in parts 
by Australia; remainder of Burmese amendment unaccepted 
ly Australia withdrawn; oral U.S.S.R. proposal to delete 
from last paragraph of Australian draft resol., and Polish 
proposal for revised text submitted; decision to establish 
drafting cttee. composed of Chairman and reps. of Aus- 
tralia and Poland to draw up unified proposal. 


draft 


Argentine 


23rd meeting—Dec. 2. 

Admission of new Members: original Australian draft resol. 
with slight addition to last paragraph adopted by vote of 
38-6, with 6 absts., after failure to maintain drafting cttee.’s 
draft resol. [A/AC.24/35]}; drafting cttee.’s draft resol., 
reintroduced by Burma, withdrawn after withdrawal of 
Burmese amendments to Australian draft resol. 

Problem of voting in Security Council: U.S.S.R. draft. resol. 
[A/AC.24/34] submitted. 


DECEMBER 15, 1948 


Second Committee 


79th meeting—Nov. 17. 

Problem of wasting food in certain countries [A/C.2/139, 
142}: general debate begun; third item on agenda [A/- 
C.2/135} together with Polish [A/C.2/142]} and Cuban 
[A/C.2/139} draft resols. considered. 

80th meeting—Nov. 19. 

Chapter II of report of ECOSOC [A/625]: report of sub- 
cttee. 2 [A/C.2/157]} discussed; decision to adopt: (1) 
draft resol. A, on technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment, by vote of 36-0, with 7 absts.; (2) draft resol. B, on 
training of apprentices and technical workers, by vote of 
34-0, with 8 absts.; (3) paragraph 6 of report, as amended 
by Chile, by vote of 21-0, with 18 absts. 

21st meeting—Nov. 20. 

Problem of wasting food: U.K. [A/C.2/160]} and New Zea- 
land [A/C.2/161} amendments to Polish draft resol. pre- 
sented. 

82nd meeting—Nov. 20. 

Discrimination in international trade: draft report of Second 
Cttee. [A/C.2/W.11} adopted with minor amendments. 

Chapter II of ECOSOC: final action on draft report of Sec- 
ond Cttee.*[A/C.2/W.10} postponed to next meeting. 

Problem of wasting food: consolidated draft resol. [A/C.2 
W.12]} prepared by informal group of reps. considered. 

83rd meeting—Nov. 23. 

Chapter II of report of ECOSOC: draft report [A/C.2/- 
W.10]}, together with amendments contained in docs. [A/- 
C.2/W.14, 16} and Ecuador amendment adopted. 

Problem of wasting food: joint French-Netherlands draft 
resol. [A/C.2/163]} presented; Indian [A/C.2/164} and 
Danish [A/C.2/165} amendments to joint French-Nether- 
lands draft resol. submitted; U.S.S.R. amendment [A/C.2/- 
W.15] to joint draft resol. contained in doc. A/C.2/W.12 
presented. 

84th meeting 

Problem of wasting food: Indian and U.S vote 
first on joint draft resol. contained in doc. A/C.2/163 
defeated by vote of 16-16, with 8 absts.; French amend- 
ment [A/C.2/W.17] to draft resol. contained in doc. A/- 
C.2/W.12 presented; Cuban motion to close debate car- 


Nov. 24. 
motion to 


ried by vote of 26-5, with 13 absts. 


85th meeting—Nov. 26. 

Problem of wasting food: draft resol. contained in doc. A/- 
C.2/W.12 as whole, as amended, adopted by vote of 22-7, 
with 11 absts., after rejection of various amendments; 
agreement that Rapporteur clear informally his draft of 
Cttee.’s report with members and that no further meeting 
be held unless Rapporteur and any of reps. disagree on 
contents of report. 


Third Committee 
-Nov, 16. 


declaration of human rights, item pro- 
posed by ECOSOC [A/632, E/800, A/C.3/298/Rev. 1, 
A/C.3/267/Corr. 1, A/C.3/232/Corr. 1, A/C.3/342}: 
paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of article 21 as amended adopted; 
article 21 as whole rejected by vote of 17-17, with 6 absts.; 
discussion on Peruvian proposal to reconsider article 21 
in accordance with rule 112 postponed until end of ex- 
planations of votes. 

142nd meeting—Nov. 17. 

Human rights: decision, in accordance with rule 112, to 
reconsider article 21 taken by vote of 39-0, with 1 abst. 

143rd meeting—Nov. 17. 

Human rights: drafting sub-cttee. to prepare new text for 
article 21 established; article 22 and related amendments 
considered; Cuban amendment and second part of Argen- 
tine amendment withdrawn; drafting amendments by Nor- 
way, U.S., France, and China submitted. 

144th meeting—Nov. 18. ; 

Human rights: Norwegian proposal to limit to five minutes 
interventions dealing with points of order as well as for 
those explaining votes approved by vote of 23-5, with 7 
absts.; remaining part of Argentine amendment and U.S. 
amendment withdrawn; drafting amendment by Australia 
and Ecuador submitted. 

145th meeting—-Nov. 18. 

Human rights: revised versions of Chinese and French amend- 

ments submitted; withdrawn Australian amendment re- 


141st meeting 
Draft international 
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introduced by Norway; amendments by France, Yugoslavia, 
Dominican Republic, New Zealand, and Ecuador with- 
drawn; article 22 as amended by China and Norway adopted 
absts., after rejection of various 


by vote of 40-0, with 2 
amendments. 
146th meeting—Nov. 19. 

Human rights: article 23 and related amendments considered; 
U.K. amendment to Australian amendment introduced; 
amendments by Denmark [A/C.3/250]} and New Zealand 
withdrawn. 

147th meeting—Nov. 19. 

Human rights: amendments to paragraph 1 of article 23 by 
U.S.S.R. [A/C.3/353] and by Australia and U.S. jointly 
{A/C.3/352} submitted; amendments to paragragh 2 by 
U.K. [A/C.3/354], Mexico and U.S. jointly [A/C.3/356}, 
and France [A/C.3/355] submitted; amendments of Aus- 
tralia, Cuba, Mexico, and the Netherlands withdrawn. 

148th meeting—Nov. 19. 

Human rights: article 23, as amended by France [A/C.3/355}, 
Mexico-U.S. [A/C.3/356}, Lebanon [A/C.3/300]} adopted 
by vote of 34-0, with 2 absts., after rejection of various 
amendments. 

149th meeting—Nov. 20. 

Human rights: article 24 and related amendments considered; 
Greek proposal submitted; amendments by France [A/C.3/- 
357}, New Zealand [A/C.3/359], and Panama [A/C.3/- 
280/Rev. 1} submitted; joint amendment of Argentina- 
Philippines [A/C.3/358] and of Cuba [A/C.3/301} 
withdrawn. 

150th meeting—Nov. 20. 

Human rights: article 24, 
adopted by vote of 25-4, with 
various amendments. 

151st meeting—Nov. 22. 

Declaration of old age rights [A/C.3/213]: 
Foreign Minister of Argentina heard. 

Human rights: consideration of article 25 resumed; Chinese 
compromise text [A/C.3/361]} submitted; Saudi Arabian 
oral amendment to original text submitted. 

152nd meeting—Nov. 22. 

Human rights: consideraion of article 25 continued; joint 
amendment of Cuba-France-Mexico [A/C.3/360}  with- 
drawn; article 25, as amended by Peru and China, adopted 
by vote of 36-0, with 4 absts., after rejection of various 
amendments; article 26, as amended by U.S.S.R., adopted 
by vote of 25-3, with 8 absts., after rejection of various 
amendments. 

153rd meeting—Nov. 23. 
Human rights: article 27 and related amendments considered. 
154th and 155th meetings—Nov. 24. 

Human rights: article 27, as amended by Australia-China, 
U.S., Greece, Uruguay, France, and Egypt-France, adopted 
by vote of 31-9, with one abst., after wtihdrawal and re- 
jection of various amendments; article 28 and related amend- 
ments considered; Lebanese amendment [A/C.3/365]} with- 
drawn. 

156th meeting—Nov. 25. 

Human rights: article 28, as amended by France [A/C.3/345]} 
and France-U.K., adopted unanimously; article 21 recon- 
sidered; report of Sub-Cttee. 3 [A/C.3/363] discussed. 

157th meeting—Nov. 25. 

Human rights: article 21, as amended by Byelorussian S.S.R. 
[A/C.3/366}, adopted by vote of 39-1, with 2 absts., after 
rejection of various amendments. 

158th meeting—Nov. 25. 

Human rights: article on measures of implementation and 

two related amendments by France and Cuba considered. 
159th meeting—Nov. 26. 

Human rights: French amendment 
resol. [A/C.3/370} submitted; French 
C.3/371} to U.K. draft resol. submitted. 

160th meeting—Nov. 26. 

Human rights: Australian amendment [A/C.3/372]} to U.K. 
draft resol. accepted by U.K.; U.K. draft resol. as whole, 
as amended by Cuba, adopted by vote of 34-6, with 5 
absts., after rejection of various amendments; first sentence 
of Cuban proposal [A/C.3/307/Rev. 2} withdrawn; agree- 
ment to consider together proposals of U.S.S.R. and Den- 
mark and article B of Yugoslav proposal. 

16lst meeting. -Nov. 27. 


as amended by New Zealand, 


10 absts., after rejection of 


statement by 


U.K. draft 
[A/- 


withdrawn: 
amendment 
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Human rights: general debate on proposals regarding prob- 

lem of minority continued. 
162nd meeting—Nov. 27. 

Human rights: Haitian draft resol. [A/C.3/373] as whole, 
as amended by Denmark, adopted by vote of 24-0, with 
16 absts. 

163rd meeting—Nov. 29. 

Human rights: first and second paragraph of article A of 
additional articles proposed by Yugoslavia rejected by two 
votes of 8-20, with 8 absts., and 6-22, with 8 absts.; text 
of article C proposed by Yugoslavia adopted by vote of 
16-14, with 7 absts.; Argentine draft resol. [A/C.3/377] 
submitted. 

164th meeting—Nov. 29. , 

Human rights: Cuban [A/C.3/377] and Chilean [A/C.3/- 
378] proposed articles withdrawn, with permission to sub- 
mit them as amendments to preamble; Egyptian proposal 
for additional article on measures to-give effect to rights 
laid down in Draft Declaration rejected by vote of 29-4, 
with 6 absts.: consideration of preamble and related amend- 
ments begun; amendment of Union of South Africa with- 
drawn: decision to give authors of amendments ten minutes 
in their second intervention instead of five as previously 
decided taken by vote of 22-5, with 5 absts. 

165th meeting—-Nov. 30. 

Human rights: discussion of preamble of draft declaration 

continued. 
166th meeting—Nov. 30. 

Human rights: all amendments to preamble withdrawn; 
Chairman's draft resol. [A/C.3/380] to set up sub-cttee. 
composed of eleven members to examine totality of Draft 
Declaration from standpoint of arrangement, consistency, 
and uniformity adopted unanimously. 

167th meeting—Dec. 1. 

Human rights: Egyptian amendment [A/C.3/264] withdrawn; 
withdrawn Australian amendment [A/C.3/257]}  reintro- 
duced by China; French oral amendment to add words to 
fifth paragraph of preamble withdrawn; text of preamble 
as whole, as amended by France [A/C.3/339]} Australia- 
France [A/C.3/383}, Cuba-Chile-France [A/C.3/382/Rev. 
1}, Dominican Republic, and U.S.S.R. [A/C.3/385—sec- 
ond paragraph}, adopted by vote of 36-0, with 1 abst. 

Old age rights: Argentine draft resol., as amended by Chile, 
adopted by vote of 28-0, wtih 10 absts. 

168th meeting—-Dec. 2. 

Freedom of informtaion, report of ECOSOC [A/631, A/- 
C.1/374/Rev. 1}: Chilean motion to adjourn debate until 
decision on closing date of G.A. adopted by vote of 16-10, 
with 12 absts. 

Problem of refugees and displaced persons, item proposed by 
Poland [A/614}, repatriation, resettlement, and immigra- 
tion of refugees and displaced persons, report of ECOSOC 
{[A/625, A/C.3/375}: New Zealand motion to postpone 
consideration of this item by placing it after item 8 of 
agenda approved by vote of 19-9, with 10 absts. 

169th meeting—Dec. 2. 

Report of Executive Board of UNICEF, item proposed by 
ECOSOC [A/646, A/C.3/392]}: statement by Chairman 
of Executive Board heard; joint Australian-U.S. draft 
resol. [A/C.3/392]} adopted by vote of 26-0, with 5 absts. 

Extension during 1949 of UNAC, item proposed by Australia 
{[A/637]: statement by Acting Director of UNAC heard. 

170th meeting—Dec. 2. 

Extension of UNAC: joint draft resol. by Argentina, Canada, 
Dominican Republic, Iraq, Pakistan, U.S., and Uruguay 
{A/C.3/369] submitted, together with U.K. draft resol. 
[A/C.3/391} and Australian [A/C.3/388/Rev. 1], Nor: 
wegian [A/C.3/390], and New Zealand [A/C.3/393} 
amendments. 

171st meeting—Dec. 3. 

Extension of UNAC: general discussion continued; statements 

by rep. of Secty-Gen. and by former Director of Appeal. 
172nd meeting—Dec. 3. 

Extension of UNAC: general debate concluded; joint draft 
resol. [A/C.3/369] as whole, as amended by New Zealand 
and Australia, adopted by vote of 29-0, with 10 absts., 
after withdrawal of Australian amendment to add paragraph 
to operative part, and rejection of various amendments. 

Fourth Committee 
Nov. 17. 


82nd meeting 
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Report of Govt. of Union of South Africa on Administration 
of South-West Africa, report of Trusteeship Council [A/- 
603, A/C.4/163/Rev. 1, A/C.4/164, 165, 166, 167}: 
Danish revised text of joint draft resol. of Denmark, Nar- 
way, and Uruguay [A/C.4/163/Rev. 1} taking account 
of withdrawn amendments of Greece [A/C.4/165]} and of 
U.S., submitted; Cuban amendment [A/C.4/166] intro- 
duced; Indian draft resol. [A/C.4/164]} withdrawn, after 
certain provisions moved as sub-amendment [A/C.4/167] 
to Cuban amendment; joint Philippine-Burmese [A/C.4/- 
168} and Belgian [A/C.4/169] amendments submitted. 

83rd meeting—Nov. 18. 

Report of Union of South Africa: paragraph 1 of joint draft 
resol. of Denmark, Norway, and Uruguay adopted by vote 
of 44-0; paragraph 2 adopted by vote of 36-2, after re- 
jection of joint amendment of Burma and Philippines by 
vote of 18-18; paragraph 3 adopted by vote of 35-5, after 
rejection of Philippine-Burmese amendment by vote of 
17-19, with 13° absts.; paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 adopted by 
vote of 45-0; voting adjourned. 

84th meeting—Nov. 19. 

Report of Union of South Africa: voting on joint draft 

resol. of Denmark, Norway, and Uruguay, together with 
related amendments, continued; paragraph 7 adopted by 
vote of 40-0, after rejection of Indian amendment [A/C.4/- 
170} by vote of 18-21, with 10 absts.; paragraph 8 
adopted by vote of 36-1, after rejection of Belgian amend- 
ment by vote of 19-21, with 11 absts.; paragraphs 9, 10, 
11, and 12 adopted by vote of 40-0; draft resol. as whole 
adopted by vote of 36-0, after rejection of Indian amend- 
ment [A/C.4/167/Rev. 1} by two votes of 22-23, with 8 
absts., and 21-22, with 11 absts. 

85th meeting—Nov. 22. 

Report of Union of South Africa: Rapporteur’s draft report 

[A/C.4/172]} adopted without objection. 


Fifth Committee 


162nd meeting—Nov. 17. 
Rapporteur's draft report [A/C.5/W.110] adopted, subject 


to amendment that in cases where members of subsidiary 
bodies resign during term of office, persons elected to re- 
place them serve only for remainder of term; Rapporteur’s 
draft report [A/C.5/W.111]} approved, after acceptance 
of amendments submitted by Egypt and Union of South 
Africa. 

International facilities for promotion of training in public 
administration [A/C.5/252, A/C.5/W.89]}: discussion be- 
gun. 

163rd meeting—Nov. 22. 

Training in public administration: U.S. proposal to adjourn 
discussion approved by vote of 16-7, with 13 absts. 

Financial implications of draft resol. adopted by First Cttee. 
concerning U.N. Special Cttee. on Balkans [A/278 resol. 
A, A/721, A/C.5/254, 256, 259}: Yugoslav proposal to 
adjourn consideration pending conclusion of discussions 
between President of G.A. and reps. of Balkan states reject- 
ed by vote of 6-24, with 9 absts.; U.S. proposal to in- 
crease estimates of Secty-Gen. by $89,100 for transporta- 
tion and per diem of alternate reps. approved by vote of 
28-6, with 7 absts.; estimates recommended by Advisory 
Cttee. in amount of $1,258,200, comprising $205,200 for 
headquarters of Special Cttee. and $750,000 for observa- 
tion groups, together wtih addition of $89,100, approved by 
vote of 36-6, with no absts. 

164th meeting—Nov. 23. 

Financial implications of draft resol. of ad hoc Political Cttee. 
on re-establishment of Interim Cttee. of G.A. [A/C.5/265, 
A/AC.24/4}: Chairman’s proposal to refer this tiem to 
Advisory Cttee. on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
for urgent study and report approved. 

Training in public administration: discussion resumed—views 
of Chairman of Advisory Cttee. heard. 

165th meeting—Nov. 23. 

Training in public administration: voting first on Belgian 
proposal [A/C.5/268] decided by vote of 22-20, with 2 
absts.; agreement to consider other proposals in following 
order: (1) Canadian proposal [A/C.5/260]}, (2) Indian 
proposal [A/C.5/266], and (3) joint U.S.-Venezuelan 
proposal [A/C.5/267]; Brazilian proposal [A/C.5/258] 
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withdrawn in favor of joint U.S.-Venezuelan proposal; 

recommendations and draft resol. contained in Secty- 

Gen’s. report [A/C.5/252] approved by vote of 21-18, 

with 5 absts., after rejection of various amendments. 
166th meeting—Nov. 24. 

Draft report of Rapporteur [A/C.5/W.112/Rev. 1} on 
financial implications of resol. of First Cttee. concerning 
Special Cttee. on Balkans approved. 

Financial implications of draft resol. of Second Cttee. con- 
cerning technical assistance for economic development [A - 
C.5/263, A/C.2/W.10, A/C.5/264, Corr. 1}: Chilean 
proposal to increase total funds recommended by Advisory 
Cttee. from $170,000 to $348,000 presented. 

167th meeting—Nov. 25. 

Financial implications of draft resol. of Second Cttee.: deci 
sions taken to approve: (1) amount of $94,000, repre- 
senting cost of 3 comprehensive economic missions, by 
vote of 30-5, with 10 absts.; (2) amount of $120,000, 
representing cost of providing 60 fellowships, by vote of 
26-11, with 10 absts.; (3) amount of $34,000 for other 
activities, by vote of 26-15, with 8 absts.; (4) amount of 
$40,000, representing cost of administrative unit, by vote 
of 22-16, with 8 absts.; (5) total cost of technical assistance 
for economic development on basis of Chilean proposal, 
amount of $288,000, by vote of 23-11, with 12 absts.; 
(6) certain paragraphs for inclusion in report to G.A. 

168th meeting—Nov. 29. 

Rapporteur’s draft report on international facilities for pro- 
motion of training in public administration [A/C.5/W.114} 
approved, subject to certain drafting changes; Rapporteur’s 
draft report on technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment [A/C.4/W.116} approved with one drafting amend- 
ment. 

Financial implications of draft resol. adopted by ad hoc 
Political Cttee. concerning re-establishment of Interim Cttee. 
of G.A.; recommendations of Advisory Cttee. as con- 
tained in doc. A/738 approved by vote of 30-6, with no 
absts. 

Second report of 1948 of Advisory Cttee., part III: consid- 
eration of Belgian draft resols, [A.C.5/260, 261] discussed- 
statement by Secty-Gen. that action proposed be carried out 
in 1949; Belgian draft resols. withdrawn at request of 
several delegations; first paragraph of U.S. draft resol. 
recommending that G.A. take note of reports of Advisory 
Cttee. and expressing appreciation of work of Cttee. during 
past year [A/C.5/274]} adopted without objection, after 
withdrawal of second paragraph. Supplementary estimates 
for 1949, revision of cost-of-living allowances [A/C.5/257, 
A/730}: recommendations of Advisory Cttee. approved 
by vote of 38-0, with 2 absts. 

169th meeting—Nov. 30. 

Rapporteur’s draft report [A/C.5/W.115} on permanent 
pension scheme approved, after approval of draft regula- 
tions for U.N. Joint Staff Pension Fund; draft resol. 
[A/C.5/273]} cancelling provisional staff regulations num- 
bers 31 and 32 as from 23 Jan. 1949 adopted without ob- 
jection, as result of decision to include benefits payable in 
respect of children of beneficiaries and benefits payable to 
orphans within U.N. Joint Staff Pension Fund. 

Supplementary estimates for financial year 1949 [A/C.5/257]: 
recommendations of Advisory Cttee. as set forth in its 13th 
report for 1948 [A/744] with respect to certain supple- 
mentary estimates for 1949 approved without objection, 
after decision by vote of 29-0, with 5 absts., to increase 
to $100,000 amount to be made available in 1949 for 
Bureau of Flood Control. 

170th meeting—Dec. 1. 

Rapporteur’s draft report [A/C.5/W.117] on financial im- 
plications of draft resol. adopted by ad hoc Political Cttee. 
concerning re-establishment of Interim Cttee. approved, as 
amended, by vote of 24-0, with 6 absts. 

Supplementary estimates: recommendations contained in 13th 
report of Advisory Cttee. [A/744] concerning additional 
estimates for registration and publication of treaties and 
international agreements approved by vote of 32-2, with 4 
absts.; also recommendations concerning addition of further 
simultaneous interpretation facilities in Geneva, together 
with additional expenses in connection with Staff Assess- 
ment Plan for corresponding increase in provisions for 
miscellaneous income: agreement that Secty-Gen.’s estimates 
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on remaining items involving additional expenditure in 

1949 be referred, after being available, to Advisory Cttee. 

for examination and report, and that as far as possible 

all such remaining items, other than those relating to 

Palestine and Korea, be dealt with at meeting on Dec. 3. 
171st meeting—Dec. 3. 

Supplementary estimates for 1949 [A/C.5/275, A/757]: 
recommendation of Advisory Cttee. that estimates for India- 
Pakistan Commission be approved in amount of $326,089, 
less estimated $14,500 miscellaneous income on account of 
assessments to be levied on salaries of staff on Commis- 
sion, approved by vote of 24-0, with 6 absts., after re- 
jection of U.S.S.R. proposal to reduce amount to $230,000; 
recommendtaion of Advisory Cttee. that estimates for Cttee. 
of Good Offices on Indonesian Question [A/758, A/C.5/- 
276] be approved in amount of $215,144, less estimated 
miscellaneous income of approximately $5,330 on account 
of assessments to be levied on salaries of staff of Cttee., 
approved by vote of 26-0, with 6 absts., after rejection by 
vote of 6-18, with 4 absts., of U.S.S.R. proposal to reduce 
amount of $150,000 and to refer estimates back to Advisory 
Cttee. for further study. 

Sale of property at Palais de Chaillot: Secty-Gen.’s proposals 
[A/C.5/278} approved without objection. 

Transfer of assets of League of Nations [A/604]: discussion 
deferred until next meeting. 


Sixth Committee 


109th meeting—Nov. 17. 

Genocide, draft convention and report of ECOSOC: preamble 

and related amendments discussed. 
110th meeting—Nov. 18. 

Genocide: preamble considered disposed of, after rejection of 
first and second paragraphs of U.S.S.R. amendment [A/C. 
6/273} to Venezuelan amendment. [A/C.6/261]} by two 
votes of 7-37, with 1 abst., and 15-23, with 6 absts., and 
after adoption of Venezuelan amendment by vote of 38-9, 
with 5 absts. 

111th meeting—Nov. 19. 

Transfer to U.N. of functions exercised by Govt. of French 
Republic under International Agreement of 18 May 1904 
and International Convention of 4 May 1910 for Suppres- 
sion of White Slave Trafic and Agreement of 4 May 1910 
for Suppression of Circulation of Obscene Publications, item 
proposed by ECOSOC: French draft resol. [A/C.6/266]} 
adopted by vote of 24-9, with 2 absts., atter rejection ot 
first and second paragraphs of U.S.S.R. amendment [A/C. 
6/274] by two votes of 11-24, with 9 absts., and 11-23, 
with 10 absts. 

112th meeting—Nov. 18. 

Reparation for injuries incurred in service of U.N., item pro- 
posed by Secty-Gen. [A/650,674]: general discussion 
opened—statement by Assistant Secty-Gen. in charge of 
Legal Department. 

113th to 117th meetings—Nov. 20 to 23. 

Reparation for injuries: discussion continued. 

118th meeting—Nov. 23. 

Reparation for injuries: general debate closed; decision that 
Cttee. could not decide legal question taken by vote of 
27-6, with 7 absts. 

119th meeting—Nov. 24. 

Reparation for injuries: U.S.S.R. amendment [A/C.6/284]} 
to Egyptian draft resol. [A/C.6/279, Corr.1] rejected by 
vote of 5-20, with 13 absts. 

120th meeting—Nov. 24. 

Reparation for injuries: Egyptian draft resol. rejected by vote 
of 9-26, with 7 absts.: question whether advisory opinion be 
requested of International Court as originally submitted by 

Belgium [A/C.6/275/Rev.1/Corr.1}] and as now presented in 
joint Belgian-U.K. proposal [A/C.6/291]} discussed. 

121st meeting—Nov. 25. 

Reparation for injuries; Belgium, Colombia, France, Greece, 
Iran, U.K., Uruguay, and Venezuela requested to constitute 
drafting group for working out unified text of their pro- 
posals and amendments. 

122nd meeting—Nov. 25. 

Reparation for injuries: unified text of various proposals and 

amendments [A’C.6/294] presented by drafting group. 
123rd meeting—Nov. 26. 
{ meeting adjourned without discussion. 


Reparation for injuries: 
124th meeting 


Nov. 26. 
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Reparation for injuries: draft resol. of working group adopted 
by vote of 34-5, with 1 abst. 

Permanent missions to United Nations, item proposed by 
Bolivia [A/609/Rev.1, A/609]}: discussion begun—state- 
- ment by Assistant Secty-Gen. in charge of Legal Department 

on behalf of Secty-Gen. 

125th meeting—Nov. 27. 

Permanent missions: discussion continued. 

126th meeting—Nov. 27. 

Permanent missions: revised Bolivian draft resol. [A/C.6/304]} 
presented; first paragraph of preamble considered adopted; 

second paragraph adopted, after adoption of Ecuadorian 
amendment [A/C.6/300] by vote of 19-15, with 4 absts.; 
third paragraph of preamble and sub-paragraph 1 of first 
paragraph of operative part considered adopted; paragraphs 
2 and 3 inserted by Ecuadorian proposal [A/C.6/300] 
adopted by two votes of 21-9, with 4 absts., and 16-9, with 
9 absts.; second sub-paragraph of first paragraph of opera- 
tive part (now fourth sub-paragraph) considered adopted; 
joint Egyptian-U.S. amendment to add words “for its infor- 
mation” to last paragraph rejected by a vote of 10-18, with 
6 absts.; voting on text of draft resol. as whole postponed 
until next meeting. 

127th meeting—Nov. 29. 

Permanent missions: Bolivian draft resol. as whole as amended 
adopted by vote of 38-0, with no absts.; revised Iranian 
draft resol. [A/C.6/306} adopted by vote of 23-3, with 12 
absts. 

Privileges and Immunities of U.N.; report of Secty-Gen. 
{[A/626]}: discussion begun; French amendment [A/C./6/ 
309] to second paragraph of preamble to Egyptian draft 
resol. [A/C.6/297]} submitted. 

128th meeting—Nov. 29. 

Privileges and immunities: Egyptian draft resol. adopted by 
vote of 32-1 with 2 absts., after withdrawal of French 
amendment. 

Genocide: decision, under rule 112, to reconsider vote for in- 
clusion of words “political group” in article II taken by two- 
thirds majority vote of 26-4, with 9 absts.; deletion of 
adjective “political” in relation to word “group” from article 
II approved by vote of 22-6, with 12 absts.; Indian amend- 
ment [A/C.6/299]} adopted by vote of 29-1, with 7 absts.; 

J.S. amendment [A/C.6/295} for deletion of sub-paragraph 
(c) of article II withdrawn. 

129th meeting—Nov. 30. 

Genocide: decision to reconsider article VI taken by two-thirds 
majority vote of 33-9, with 6 absts.; French amendment to 
U.S. amendment to article VI accepted by U.S. 

130th meeting—Nov. 30. 

Genocide: Indian amendment [A/C.6/299]} withdrawn; article 
VI, as amended jointly by France, U.S., and Belgium, 
adopted by vote of 27-5, with 8 absts; decision as to whether 
substance of alternative Indian amendment to article VI 
[A/C.6/299}, paragraph 2(b) be mentioned in report 
postponed until next meeting. 

131st meeting—Dec. 1. 

Genocide: reconsideration of article IX under rule 112 rejected 
by vote of 16-13, with 11 absts.; Indian amendment [A/C. 
6/299], paragraph 4 to article XVII adopted by vote of 
30-0, with 3 absts.; agreement to insert substance of Indian 
amendment to article VI. 

132nd meeting—Dec. 1. 

Genocide: draft resol. I contained in doc. A/C.6/289 with 
annexed draft convention as amended by Cttee adopted by 
vote of 30-0, with 8 absts.; draft resol. IL [A/C.6/289} 
adopted by vote of 27-5, with 6 absts., after deletion from 
second paragraph of English text [A/C.6/289/Corr.1]}; 
draft resol. III [A/C.6/289]} adopted by vote of 29-0, with 
7 absts. 

133rd and 134th meetings—Dec. 2. 

Genocide: revised Swedish proposal [A./C.6/314] for addi- 
tional sentence in report in paragraph concerning substance 
of Indian amendment to article VI adopted by vote of 18-6, 
with 8 absts., after adoption of one Polish amendment by 
vote of 13-5, with 116 absts., and rejection of other Polish 
amendments; paragraph as whole concerning substance of 
Indian amendment to article VI adopted by vote of 20-8, 
with 6 absts. 

Violation by U.S.S.R. of fundamental human rights, traditional 

diplomatic practices and other principles of Charter, item 
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proposed by Chile [A/560, A/562]: consideration begun; 
Chilean draft resol. [A/C.6/296/Corr.1} presented. 
135th meeting—Dec. 3. 
Violation by U.S.S.R. of fundamental human rights: discussion 
continued. 


SECURITY COUNCIL (at Paris) 


382nd meeting—Nov. 25. 

India-Pakistan question: Rapporteur of India-Pakistan Com- 
mission and reps. of India and Pakistan invited to come to 
table; Commission's report [S/1100} introduced by Rap- 
porteur; statements made by reps. of India and Pakistan; 
President's statement that Commission can count on Coun- 
cil’s support in bringing peaceful settlement of dispute, and 
that Council wishes to endorse appeal made to Govts. of 
India and Pakistan to refrain from any dangerous action 
considered approved. 

383rd meeting—Dec. 2. 

Application for Membership: 

Membership Cttee. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Economic Commission for Asia and Far East (at 
Lapstone, Australia ) 

Nov. 29. 

Fourth Session opened: opening address by Australian Gov- 
ernor-General; agenda, as amended, adopted; Nepal admitted 
as associate member; action on oT application of 
Indonesian Republic and Netherlands East Indies postponed; 
report and recommendations drawn up by working party on 
Industrial Development discussed. 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Nov. 23. 
Corfu) Channel 


continued. 


Israel's application referred to 


hearings of witnesses and experts 


ILO 


Case: 


Nov. 23. 
Conference on labor inspection problems of Asia (at Kandy, 


measures to assist industries 


Ceylon): 
adopted. 


proposing 


UNESCO 


report 


Nov. 17. 
Third Annual Conference (at Beirut) 
adopted; officers elected; Director-General, J. 
(Mexico), elected for six years. 


FAO 


opened: agenda 
Torres-Bodet 


Nov. 22. 


Fourth Annual Session (at Washington) adjourned; resol. 
concerning postponement of decision on permanent site 
adopted by Commission III by vote of 22-17, with 4 absts.; 
action on Israel's application for membership deferred, pend- 
ing further study; Saudi Arabia accepted as member; Holy 
See granted status of permanent observer at conferences and 
meetings; decisjons by Council: (1) to set up cttee. to 
study commodity agreements; (2) to hold next meeting in 
Paris in June; (3)) to elect three vice-chairmen; (4) to 
re-establish Cttee. on Financial Control with same member- 
ship as last year except for chairman; (5) to reconstitute 
Cttee on Relations with International Organizations; (6) 
to rename ad hoc cttee. appointed last year to assist Direc- 
tor-General with Latin American affairs. 


IMCO 


Nov. 30. 

Second Session of Preparatory Cttee adjourned (at Lake Suc- 
cess); budget of 20,000 pounds sterling per annum for first 
two years approved; Netherlands proposal for scale of con- 
tributions to budget adopted by vote of 8-2, with 2 absts.; 
text of draft agreement with U.N. and text of annex to 
Special Conventoin on Privileges and Immunities and Spe- 
cialized Agencies approved: resol. calling on Govts. to take 
steps to become party to Convention adopted; also resol. 
asking U.N. for loan of $50,000 repayable within two years; 
draft rules of procedure approved, together with provisional 
agenda for first meeting of IMCO Assembly; Chairman 
authorized to call another meeting if necessary. 


ANSWERS TO BERLIN CURRENCY QUESTIONS (Continued from page 1022) 
Additional Points made by France, United Kingdom and United States. 
sole and unrestricted control over the currency and 


finances of Berlin. 
Assuming that the initial problems were resolved. 
at least two basic and continuing problems would 


In the memorandum embodying their joint re- 
plies the Western occupying powers gave a brief de- 
scription of the basic problems involved in order 
to “make it clear that certain technical arrangements 
and agreements are necessary to provide the specific 
assurances and safeguards required to protect the 
interests of the Western Powers and the Soviet Un- 
ion.” In the absence of these, the problems could 
not be regarded as solved merely by assignment to 
quadripartite agencies. 


During the Berlin currency discussions in August 
and September, the Western Powers had expressed 
willingness to meet Soviet insistence that its zone 
currency should also be the sole legal tender cur- 
rency in Berlin—but only on condition that the Mil- 
itary Governors could work out satisfactory ar- 
rangements to assure the provision of adequate cur- 
rency and credit in all sectors of Berlin, with effec- 
tive quadripartite control over the practical im- 
plementation of such arrangements. The Western 
Powers did not claim any rights of interference in 
the finances of the Soviet zone, and if the Eastern 
mark should be introduced into Berlin. financial 
and currency policy in the city must not endanger 
the financial stability of the Soviet zone. On the 
other hand, they could not, in any circumstances, 


agree that the Soviet authorities of the German 
Bank of Emission of the Soviet zone should exercise 
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remain: how should the amount al currency avail- 
able for all of Berlin be determined, and how should 
the non-discriminatory provision of currency and 
credit throughout the city be assured. 

“It must be pointed out.” the memorandum add- 
ed, ‘that it will inevitably be difficult in practice to 
exercise four-power control of currency in a city in 
which the previous unified administration under 
four-power supervision is not fully functioning at 
present and is indeed being rapidly diminished.” 
This difficulty also applied to the control of trade 
between Berlin and the Western zones in that if 
the Berlin Magistrat was not functioning for the 
whole of Berlin. there would be no administrative 
machinery for the issuance of licenses. 

At the end of their joint answer, the Western 
Powers declared their readiness to lend assistance 
to the Security Council in its examination of the 
Berlin currency question. With this object, and in 
order to amplify the documentation of the Council 
President, France and the United Kingdom infor- 
mally transmitted a detailed technical study of the 
problems which would arise as a result of the intro- 
duction of the German mark of the Soviet zone into 


Berlin. 








PREPARED BY THE UNITED NATIONS FILM BOARD 


This section, published monthly in the UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
Nations interest. As one of the activities of the United Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and other 
visual media in promoting international co-operation and understanding. The United Nations Film Board, composed 
of representatives of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and to establish joint services in this field for its members. 


Mexican Producer Visits U.N. 
oe Juan F. Azcarte, Presi- 

dent of the Mexican documen- 
tary film company. Espana Mexico 
Argentina, S.A. de C.V. (EMA) 
came to Lake Success last month to 
confer with Jean Benoit-Lévy, Di- 
rector of the United Nations Films 
and Visual Information Division, on 
U.N. film matters. 

EMA was commissioned by the 
United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information to produce in Mex- 
ico Mentes Sedientas (in English, 
entitled That All May Learn), 
a documentary film on the fight 
against illiteracy throughout the 
world, which will be completed this 
month, in English and French lang- 
uage versions. This company is also 
making a Spanish language version 
of the U.N. film, Clearing The Way. 

During the last six years, EMA 
has devoted itself solely to the pro- 
duction of documentary films and 
newsreels, and has, during that pe- 
riod, through efforts. 
firmly established the documentary 
film with Latin American theater 
audiences. [n recognition of _ its 
achievements, the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Education of Mexico selected 
EMA for the production of the out- 
standing Mexican documentary film 
La Ajtosa showing the ravages caus- 
ed to cattle by the foot and mouth 
disease. By calling on the goodwill 
of the people to co-operate with 
the authorities in setting up effec- 
tive control measures, this film con- 
tributed considerably in checking the 
spread of the disease. Also in the 
field of agriculture, EMA has pro- 
duced Maiz. showing the various 
stages of corn growing and process- 
ing and its many nutritional uses. 


continuous 
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Films on Mexican folklore as_ well 
as on historical subjects are among 
the 100 documentary pic- 
tures produced by EMA 

understanding 


motion 


International and 
co-operation among men of various 
nations was dealt with in_ several 
EMA films such as China in Mexico, 
picturing the life of the many Chi- 
nese families now settled on Mexican 
soil, and Bolivar in Mexico on the 
close friendship linking the peoples 
of Venezuela and Mexico. 

“The honor conferred 
organization by the United Nations”. 
Azcarate, “is 


upon our 
said General Juan F. 
the reward of our hard and unre- 
mitting work, in which the guiding 
principle has always been the utili- 
zation of the power of the cinema 
as a means towards good interna- 
tional understanding through edu- 
cation, culture and friendship.” 
“Mentes Sedientas, made by Mex- 
ican workers, technicians and _act- 
ors with the enthusiastic participa- 
tion of the people of three villages 
will have a message for the whole 
worid; the need to carry on a cam- 
paign against ignorance. what has 
been done in the fight against it, 
and what still remains to be done. 
Because of the film’s purpose, I am 
proud that EMA has _ produced 
Mentes Sedientas and | am sure that 
it will contribute in promoting the 


aims of the United Nations.” 
Films On Social Welfare 


7. DEPARTMENT of Social Af- 

fairs has completed a prelimin- 
ary international catalogue on exist- 
ing and available films dealing with 
social welfare activities, which might 
be used for information or training 
purposes in this field. 


This mimeographed draft  cata- 
logue has been sent to all govern- 
ments with the request that addi- 
tional material, corrections or dele- 
tions be communicated to the United 
Nations Department of Social Af- 
fairs, for inclusion in a supplement 
to be issued in the near future. It 
is hoped that subsequently this in- 
ternational catalogue will be issued 
in printed form. 

A limited number of copies of 
the preliminary catalogue is avail- 
able and may be obtained upon re- 
quest from the Department of Social 
Affairs, United Nations, Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y. or at U.N. Information 
Centres in Copenhagen, Geneva, Lon- 
don, Mexico City, Moscow, New 
Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro. 
Shanghai, Sydney, Warsaw, and 


Washington, D. C. 


Films at FAO Conference 


D™ MENTARY FILMS FROM 
TWELVE of FAO's fifty seven 
member nations, are being shown 
daily to delegates, food experts and 
the general public / attending the 
FAO World Food Council in Wash- 
ington. 

Such well-known  ducumentary 
films as The World is Rich, Com- 
mon Concern, and World of Plenty 
are available for showings. One of 
the most popular films is a Walt 
Disney cartoon dealing with the diet 
of Latin American farmers. MGM 
has contributed The Earth a film 
about Dr. Spencer Hatch’s reclama- 
tion project in Mexico. 

A list of films available at the 
Conference has been distributed and 
are shown on request. The audience 
chooses its program and no charge 
is made for admission. 
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Productions in Europe 


EAN BENOIT-LEVY, Director of the 

United Nations Films and Vi- 
sual Information Division returned 
to Lake Success from Paris recently, 
where. besides making the neces- 
sary arrangements for filming the 
General Assembly he conferred with 
European film producers to secure 


their participation in the United 
Nations information program 


through films. 

He previewed the following U.N. 
motion pictures produced in diff- 
erent European countries: La Lutte 
Eternelle (The Eternal Fight). on 
international epidemic control; De- 
fense de la Paix (Defense of Peace), 
on the functions of the Secretar- 
iat;; Les Feux de la Mer (Light- 
houses). dealing with standardiza- 
tion of signals, exchange of data and 
international the 
setting up of warning posts for the 
safety of ships at sea; Gront Guld 
(Green Gold) on the importance of 
timber in the reconstruction of war- 
torn Europe. 

Mr. Benoit-Lévy also approved the 
production of three other U.N. films 
which will be completed before the 
end of the year: Under One Roof. 
a film on the solidarity of men 
working in similar trades all over 
the world; /n Every Port (Dans 
Chaque Port), dealing with the wel- 


co-operation in 


fare of merchant seamen; and 
Juvenile Delinquency (L’Enfance 
Délinquante) showing the results 


obtained in various countries in solv- 
ing the problem of juvenile delin- 


quency. 
ICEF and WHO Plan TB Films 


_ FILMS WILL be produced as 

part of the vast program of anti- 
tuberculosis inoculation now being 
carried out co-operatively through- 
out Europe by the ICEF, the WHO 
and the Danish Red Cross. 

The first film, tentatively titled 
Here Is Your Enemy, is designed to 
show the purpose of the BCG treat- 
ment and encourage parents to per- 
mit their children to be inoculated. 

The second film will be a docu- 
mentary record of the work itself— 
a picture of international co-opera- 
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French Producer Jean Epstein, setting up 
a shot for the United Nations film, 
““Feux de la Mer,” produced in France. 


—UN-19015 


tion in action, driving back one of 
modern man’s greatest enemies, tu- 
berculosis. Both films are now being 
produced in Europe under the spon- 
sorship of the United Nations Film 
Board. 


UN Film Award Set Up in U.K. 
NEW FILM AWARD, to be called 


A the United Nations Award, has 
been established by the British Film 
Academy . 

The award will be given annually 
to “any film of outstanding merit 
which embodies ideals implicit in 
the United Nations Charter.” 

The decision, taken at the annual 
meeting of the British Film Aca- 
demy on October 20, 1948, was 
transmitted officially to the United 
Nations in a letter addressed to Jean 
Benoit-Lévy, Director of the United 
Nations Films and Visual Informa- 
tion Division. 

In his reply to the British Film 
Academy. Mr. Benoit-Lévy _ said: 
“This is particularly gratifying to 
me as it will be also to the United 
Nations Organization because my 
endeavors toward establishing U.N. 
film awards are only in the nego- 
tiating stage in other member na- 
tions. 

“The United Kingdom has the 
honor of being the first member na- 
tion which, through the British Film 
Academy, has made this offer, and 
we are looking forward to the first 
film that will qualify for the dis- 























General Juan F. Azcarate, President of 
E.M.A., Mexico, and producer of the 


U.N. film  on_ illiteracy, ‘‘Mentes 
Sedientas” (‘’That All May Learn”). 
—UN-19016 





Shooting a scene for the United Nations 
film, “‘Green Gold,’ produced in Sweden. 
—UN-18520 


tinction of receiving the United Na- 
tions Award.” 


Interchange of Films 


Or OF THE specific aims of the 
Education Foundation for Vi- 
sual Aids which the British Minis- 
try of Information has just set up 
is to strengthen the use of the edu- 
cational film internationally, by se- 
curing films from other countries 
and interchanging them. The 
ganization also aims to equip every 
school in England with a projector, 
a supply of educational films, and 
other apparatus. It will start work 
with the help of a governmental 
loan which, it is stated, will be re- 
payable out of income derived from 


or- 


sales. 





THE UNITED NATIONS IN FILM STRIPS 


UNITED NATIONS 
Work of the Organization 
TALKING ABoutT UNO. UK., Army Kin- 


ema Corporation. Cartoons and carica- 
ture exposing controversial issues: wiil 
UNO work—and how? What killed 
the League? Which are UNO’s snags? 
The atom and the “veto’”—what can 
we do to help? English titles. 

THE CHARTER’S ORGANIZATION — USA, 

Yng Am, 38 frames. 
The organization of the United Nations 
and the specific functions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Security Council, Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, Trusteeship 
Council, International Court of Justice 
and the Secretariat. English titles. 

THE NECEssITy FOR THE I.L.O. UK, 
Newton & Co., 2 film strips with notes. 
Modern industry is international; the 
International Labor Organization as the 
machine for improving labor condi- 
tions and for reducing unfair economic 
competition. English titles. 

NEEDS AND PURPOSES OF THE CHARTER. 
USA, Yng Am, 40 frames. 
Explanation of the needs and purposes 
of the United Nations; its Charter 
strives for security, justice, human wel- 
fare and equal rights for all peoples 
of the world. English titles. 

UNRRA Goes Into Action. Canada, 
NFB, °*45, 50 frames (with notes). 
Brief review of the aims of UNRRA, 
the work to be done in the war-de- 
vastated countries; including supplying 
of food, medicine, shelter, identifica- 
tion of refugees, etc. . . . English titles. 


International Understanding 

CHILDREN’s LeEcTuRE. UK., Newton, 
approx. middle °20, 2 reels. Background 
material. Conditions under which dif- 
ferent types of people work and live. 
Co-operation of the peoples of the world 
in the realms of Art, Literature, Drama 
and Sciences. The destructiveness of 
modern warfare. The birth of the 
League of Nations and the League in 
action. English titles. 

THE SHRINKING WorRLD. UK., Newton, 
approx. middle *20. Background ma- 
terial. The increase in the interdepend- 
ence of nations dating from the Indus- 
trial Revolution; the growth and devel- 
opment of communications; principal 
facts of modern economic * geography 
which have international co-operation 
a necessity. English titles. 

THE CANADIAN PEOPLE. Canada, NFB, 
60 frames. Background material. De- 
picts the various national groups in 
Canada and shows that. regardless of 
national origin, creed or way of life, 
all are Canadians. English and French 
titles. 

ForwaRD—ALL TOGETHER. USA, Film. 
Pub., °46, 82 frames. Background ma- 
terial. A plea for progress through the 
unity of all peoples and the elimination 
of race discrimination. The contribu- 
tions made to the building of America 
by men and women who came from 
many lands and are of many faiths. 
Ways and means whereby the USS. 
can be rid of race hatred. English titles. 
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MaN—ONE FamILy. USA, FP, °46. 
Background material. Based on the film 
““Man—One_ Family.” Refutes the 
master race theory. English titles. 

THE MAN IN THE CaceE. USA, UPA. 
With record and background material. 
The interdependence of the modern 
world. The work of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission in com- 
batting race hatred campaigns. The 
need of the United States, which con- 
tains in itself all of the United Nations, 
to propagate peace, equality and free- 
dom, for the security of all is the se- 
curity of each. English titles. 

We Are ALL BrotHers. USA, Public 
Affairs Cttee. °46, 60 frames. Back- 
ground material. The scientific refuta- 
tion of false theories; stresses the funda- 
mental sameness of all men; based on 
the pamphlet “Races of Mankind” by 
Dr. Ruth Benedict. 

Boy Scout MOvEMENT. UK, BIS, °48, 
40 frames. Background material. Lord 
Robert Baden-Powell founded the larg- 
est youth movement in the world on 
the love of adventure and the team 
spirit which is inherent in boys. Shows 
how the Boy Scouts developed from 
a small experiment into a vast movement 
with members in forty-one countries of 
the world. English titles. 


International Economics 

MARSHALL PLAN—-PATHWAY TO PEACE. 
USA, Flm. Pub., °48, 45 frames. Back- 
ground material. Produced in co-oper- 
ation with the Foreign policy associa- 
tion. Cartoon presentation of the rea- 
sons behind Europe’s needs, America’s 
present and future stakes in European 
recovery and the significance of the 
Marshall plan in worldwide peace and 
prosperity. English titles. 

‘HALLENGE OF WORLD TRADE. USA, 
Film. Pub., °47, 45 frames. Background 
material. Produced in co-operation with 
the League of Women Voters. Cartoons 
picture the history of the United States’ 
role in world trade from colonial days 
to the present. Includes proposals for 
an International Trade Organization. 
English titles. 

Transport and Communications 

History OF AIR TRANSPORTATION, USA, 
Yng Am., 4°7 42 frames. The develop- 
ment of air transportation from man’s 
earliest efforts to imitate the flight of 
birds to his present day achievements 
in air transportation. English titles. 

History OF COMMUNICATIONS. USA, 
Yng Am., °47, 48 frames. Man’s pro- 
gress in communications, from early 
sign language through modern develop- 
ments in radio and television. English 
titles. 

History OF LAND TRANSPORTATION. USA, 
Yng Am., °47, 48 frames. Man’s pro- 
gress in land transportation, from the 
beginning of civilization up to the 
present time, and the resulting wider 
knowledge of the world. English titles. 

History OF WATER TRANSPORTATION. 
USA, Yng Am., °47, 41 frames. The 
travel of men on water through the 
ages; the overcoming of geographical 


and oceans 
English 


of rivers, lakes 
man’s inventions. 


barriers 
through 
titles. 


HEALTH 


Disease Prevention 


BACTERIA—Goop AND Bap. USA, Yng 
Am., °47, 42 Frames. The precautions 
that should be taken to prevent and 
control the spread of harmful bacteria. 
English titles. 

CONTROL OF RESPIRATORY DISEASES. Can- 
ada, NFB, 50 frames. The danger of 
contracting diseases by breathing in 
germs that affect the nose, throat and 
lungs. English and French titles, 

AFRICAN Doctors IN TRAINING. UK, 
BIS, °48, 30 frames. The desperate need 
for native doctors and the high disease 
rate are two of Africa’s greatest prob- 
lems. As a step toward the solution of 
these problems, the Nigerian School of 
Medicine was created in 1930. English 
titles. 

BRITAIN FIGHTS SLEEPING SICKNESS. UK, 
BIS, °48, 54 frames. Sleeping sickness 
has ravaged Africa for centuries. If the 
continent is to develop its potentialities, 
the disease must be checked. Shows 
what Britain has accomplished in help- 
ing Africans to conquer the dread dis- 
ease. English titles. 

THe Co.Lonizs FiGHt Leprosy. UK, 
BIS, °48, 38 frames. Study guide. 
Leprosy flourishes in areas where over- 
crowding and malnutrition exist. The 
British Government is fighting the dis- 
ease and the conditions that cause it in 
her colonies. Deals mainly with Britain’s 
large experimental colony in Nigeria. 
English titles. 

MALARIA. UK, BIS, 
Study guide. Shows Britain's fight 
against malaria—a disease that has 
ruined the health of millions of people. 
The vigorous campaign both in the re- 
search laboratories and in the field, will 
be waged until the disease disappears. 
English titles. 

GERMS AND WHat THEY ARE. UK, 
Newton. Short popular account of the 
various classes of germs. English titles. 

House Fiigs AND How THEY SPREAD 
DisEASE. UK, Newton. Where house 
flies breed, what they do, and means 
of prevention. English titles. 

INsEcT Pests AND Disease. USA, Yng 
Am., 46 frames. Discusses the five main 
insect pests that endanger our health 
and tells what measures should be taken 
to control and eradicate them. English 
titles. 

KEEPING WELL. USA, Yng Am., °47, 
34 frames. The tiny germs which may 
make a child sick and where they are 
most likely to be contracted. English 
titles. 

Mosaquitos. UK, Newton. 
ing and extermination. 


Child Care 


CarE OF THE NEw Born Bary. USA, 
Castle. The film strip includes step-by- 
step suggestions for the help of parents 


*48, 58 frames. 


Their breed- 
English titles. 
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in caring for the new-born child. Eng- 
lish titles. 

INTRODUCING BaBy. Canada, NFB, 58 
frames, color. Detailed information on 
the care of mother and child from the 
time the baby is born until the weaning 
period. English and French titles. 

Nine To Get Reapy. Canada, NFB, 53 
frames, color. The essential points in 
pre-natal care. English and French titles. 

REsT AND SLEEP. USA, TOF, 35 frames. 
Why children need plenty of sleep and 
rest; the basic rules for ensuring good, 
restful sleep. English titles. 

TEACHERS OBSERVATION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. USA, ML, color, with 
record. This film strip is to help teach- 
ers understand the health needs of 
children. English titles. 

Our Future CitizEN—TueE Basy. USA, 
Am. Legion, *44, 106 frames. Back- 
ground material. Gives suggestions for 
care of the mother before childbirth. 
English titles. 

Five IMPORTANT YEARS 
USA, Am. Legion, *44, 90 frames. 
Background material. Discusses the 
growth of the child from one to five 
and his readiness for school. English 
titles. 

CoMMUNITY’s RESPONSIBILITY TO CHIL- 
DREN. USA, Am. Legion, *44, 100 
frames. Background material. Presents 
the community's share in child welfare. 
English titles. 


THEN SCHOOL. 


Public and Rural Health 


BRITISH HEALTH SERVICES. UK, BIS, 
48, 66 frames. Study guide. Britain's 
Health Services, like her other institu- 
tions, are the product of slow growth 
and practical experimentation. Under 
the provisions of the comprehensive Na- 
tional Health Service Act of 1946, they 
are being reorganized on a_ national 
scale so that all Britons may have the 
benefits of medical care. English titles. 

HEALTH CENTRE. UK, BIS, °48, 35 
frames. Study guide. The purpose of 
a fully developed Health Centre system 
is to provide facilities for doctors and 
dentists to work in groups. The work 
of the Health Centres stresses prevention 
of illness as well as the cure. Set up 
under the provisions of the National 
Health Service Act of 1946, the Health 
Centres will develop gradually and wll 
be adapted from year to year as ex- 
perience dictates. English titles. 


AGRICULTURE 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. USA, 
Photo Lab., °47, 61 frames. Background 
material. Shows how the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture serves the nation 
in food production, soil conservation, 
animal husbandry, farm education and 
scientific research. Explains the results 
of progressive agricultural research and 
education in providing better living for 
all the nation. English titles. 


Farming 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW. UK, BIS, °48, 34 
frames. Background material. Agricul- 
tural shows play an important part in 
the economic and social life of Britain. 
Here, the farmers have the opportunity 


of displaying their live-stock and their 
crops, and of meeting together for an 
exchange of ideas. English titles. 

FARMERS OF TOMORROW. UK, BIS, °48, 
28 = frames. Background material. 
Throughout the United Kingdom, young 
people are developing a keen interest in 
farming. Young Farmers’ Clubs have 
been formed to direct their interests to 
best advantage and to equip them to 
enter farm work in the future. English 
titles. 


Foop FROM THE LAND. UK, BIS, °48, 47 
frames. Background material. Since 
shortage of dollars means the reduction 
of food imports, it has been necessary 
for Britain to expand her agricultural 
industry. Increased acreage and the re- 
planning of crops are enabling Britons 
to maintain a healthy, though austere, 
diet throughout the period of post-war 
readjustment. English titles. 

A Harvest SAvep. UK, BIS, °48, 41 
frames. Background material. In 1946- 
47, Britain suffered one of the most 
severe winters in decades—one in which 
torrential floods followed the heavy 


ABBREVIATIONS AND SOURCES 


AmLegion—American Legion National 
Headquarters, Indianapolis 6, Ind, 
USA. 

Army Kinema—Army Kinema Corpor- 
ation, Curzon Street House, London 
W.1. U.K. 

BIS—British Information Services 
(consult local offices in most coun- 
tries). 

Castle—Castle Films (Div. of United 
World Films, Inc.) 30 Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, USA. 

EBF—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc, 20 N. Wacker Dr, Chicago 6, 
Ill, USA. 

ICI—Imperial Chemical Industry, 
Nobel House, 2 Buckingham Gate, 
London, $.W.1 U.K. 

FlmPub—Film Publishers Inc, 25 Broad 
St, New York 4, USA. 

ML—Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Welfare Division, New York, 
USA. 

NFB—National Film Board of Can- 
ada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Newton—Newton Co. Ltd, 72 
more Street, London W.1. U.K. 

PhotoLab—Photo Lab. Inc, 3825 Geor- 
gia Ave., Washington D.C., USA. 

Public Affairs Committee—22 East 
38th St., New York, USA. 

SVE—Society for Visual Education 
Inc., 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 
11, Ti, USA: 

TOF—Teach-o-Filmstrips, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, USA. 

UPA—United Productions of Amer- 
ica, 1558 Vine St., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. USA. 

USDA—United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Motion Pic- 
tures, Washington D.C., USA. 

USPH—United States Public Health 
Service, Bethesda Station, Washing- 
ton D.C., USA. 

VIS—Visual Information Serv'ce, 168a, 
Battersea Bridge Road, London, 
§.W.11 U.K. 

Yng Am—Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, USA. 


Wig- 


Depicts the battle to 
farmlands of the East 
English titles. 


winter snows. 
save the rich 
Anglian Fenlands. 


NUTRITION 


BALANCED Dier. UK, VIS. Fundame: tals 
of a health diet. English titles. 

CANNING CHICKEN. USA, USDA, ‘45, 
45 frames. How to can poultry and 
also demonstrates a simple way to cut 
up a bird. English titles. 

CANNING FRuIr AND ToMaTogs. USA, 
USDA, °45, 49 frames. English titles 

CANNING MEAT. USA, USDA, °45, 40 
frames, English titles. 

CANNING VEGETABLES THE STEAM’ 
PRESSURE Way. USA, USDA, °45, 32 
frames. English titles. 

CANNING—-STEP BY STEP. Canada, NFB 
43 frames. How to preserve fruit and 
vegetables. English and French titles. 

CLEAN MILK Propuction. UK, ICI, 69 
frames. English titles. 

HomMeE-GROWN USA, USDA, °45, 
64 frames. Home food preservation in 
accordance with recent research find? 
ings. English titles. 

PRODUCTION OF HIGH-QuaLity CREAM 
FOR ButTTEeR-MAKING. USA, USDA, 
“47, 30 frames. Clean practice in milk- 
ing; clean farm surroundings; prompt 
cooling and frequent delivery assure 
high-quality cream. English titles. 

SAFE Foop FoR Goop HEALTH. USA, 
USPH, 81 frames. Safe buying, safe 
preparation and serving of food and 
how to protect it from contamination 
English titles. 

WuHy WE Ear. Canada, NFB, color. 32 
frames (each). A _ series of six film 
strips—one on the general aspects of 
nutrition, others on each of the food 
groups, milk, fruit, cereals, bread, meat, 
and vegetables. English and French 
titles. 

You AND Your Foop, USA, USDA, 44 
frames. Discusses the principal food 
groups and explains what each group 
does to provide the body with energy 
and material for growth and _ health. 
English titles. 

RuRAL SCHOOL LUNCHEs. Canada, NFB, 
56 frames. Background material. Il 
lustrates practical suggestions of ways 
in which mothers and teachers can in- 
sure a midday meal which provides 
children with nourishment and energy. 
English titles. 

Foops AND Nutrition. USA, EBF, °48, 
86 frames. Adapted from the motion 
picture of the same ttile. Teaches im- 
portant lessons regarding normal dietary 
requirements of carbohydrates, fats, pro- 
teins, minerals, vitamins and _ water. 
Also explains technique for determining 
basal metabolism rate. English titles. 

BREAD. USA, SVE, °48, 50 frames. Back- 
ground material. Designed to bring the 
importance of bread to home-makers. 
New ideas, methods of use and recipes 
including bread are offered in a vital 
manner. English titles. 

FRED MAKES THE GRADE. USA, Am. 
Butter Inst., 46, 120 frames, sd. An 
industrial film strip showing the proper 
methods to use in the buying of cream 
for butter manufacture. English titles. 


Foop. 
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